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A PROGRAMME OF REAL 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


I—THE URGENT NEED FOR CLEAR THINKING. 


MODERN political progress is attuned to the key of Social Reform. 
Men of all parties and of no party profess, as their social aim, the 
curing of those ailments that are so manifestly sapping the strength 
of the race. Politicians and journalists are tumbling over each 
other in their eagerness to paint on the canvas pictures of the new 
world their schemes would call into magic being. Politics have, 
to a certain extent, become a sale by auction, where men bid for 
power in terms of promises of social reform. 

Largely, of course, this is due to an awakening of the public 
conscience, and so far it is all to the good. Largely, too, it is due 
to the generous and kindly personality of the late Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, that identified the Liberal revival of 1906 with the 
approaching triumph of Social Reform. For the last six years the 
Liberal party has been engaged in materialising the hopes its late 
leader had stirred. No one will deny that, to a considerable extent, 
it has been successful in the attempt. There were certain measures 
that had long been in men’s minds, the first obvious steps; these 
were taken, and taken well. 

Then came the notorious Insurance Act. It is not our pur- 
pose to enter upon a detailed examination of the provisions of the 
Act ; all that we are concerned with here is the position it occupies 
in the Social Reform movement, and the effect it is likely to have 


on its fortunes. 
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Very brief reflection will show that well intentioned though the 
Act’ may have been, it constitutes a source of danger to the Social 
Reform movement. It was a step for which there was no public 
demand, and no attempt was made by the promoters of the scheme 
to stimulate public opinion into creating a demand for it. It was 
launched at a singularly inappropriate time, when other events of 
Imperial moment held the people’s imagination enthralled ; it was 
badly explained, because it was badly understood by the very men 
whose business it was to explain it; it was inadequately discussed 
in the House of Commons, and in the country; genuine criticism 
was met by thundering generalities and by appeals to party feeling. 
It was rushed through under drastic closure, and it now stands on 
the statute book, without a single intelligent and enthusiastic sup- 
porter in or out of the House of Commons, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The facts we have just stated will hardly be contradicted even 
by those who most closely sympathise with the professed objects 
of the Act; in any event they are capable of abundant proof. 

They suggest two important remarks. Firstly, that one more 
such “victory” would kill Social Reform. Secondly, that the 
Liberal party (and one might add with at least equal force, the 
Unionist party) does not quite clearly see where it stands as re- 
gards Social Reform. Most men one meets profess themselves 
social reformers; many Liberals will sympathise with any scheme 
in the world that calls itself a measure of Social Reform. They 
will cheerfully commit themselves to its support without consider- 
ing for one moment whether its end might not be the crudest 
Socialism, or even—such things have been seen—the crudest Re- 
action. 

For heaven’s sake let us have some clear thinking on this sub- 
ject of Social Reform. At present we are wandering, well-inten- 
tioned, but stupid, in a maze, from which there is like to be no 
issue save disaster. 

In the first place, let us clear the ground by settling once and 
for all what we mean to do. Is it our aim to overturn or render 
unbearable our present state of Society, in order to erect a new 
state of Society in its place? If so, we are Socialists, not Social 
Reformers, and our place is behind Mr. Lansbury, not behind Mr. 
Asquith. Or is it our object, while avoiding violent changes in the 
body politic, to remove the defects it suffers from, and the gross 
abuses it has been allowed to develop? To settle this at the outset 
is all important, for it is evident that the methods of a man bent on 
improvement must differ fundamentally from those of a man bent 
on destruction, with a hypothetical dream of ideal rebuilding to 
follow. 
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Much of the confusion and futility that has of late attended 
the efforts of Social Reformers, has its sgurce in an attempt to run 
these two antagonistic movements on parallel lines. 

If, however, we take it to be established that our object as 
Liberal Social Reformers is to purge without killing our present 
state of Society, a second vital question calls for settlement. Can 
this vast improvement that we wish to bring about, be compassed 
by any one measure or scheme of reform? Or is it to be a process 
of gradual evolution, created by a series of measures, affecting the 
social body limb by limb, treating each sore by itself, each disease 
as it arises? : 

This mainly is where we join issue with another section of 
professed Social Reformers. There are those who stake their all 
upon the triumph of one particular scheme—it may be Tariff 
Reform, or a Single Tax, or Liquor Prohibition. 

These steps may or may not be sound—more probably being 
extreme, they are not sound—but even presuming them to be ex- 
cellent, their victory would only mean success in one little corner 
of the battlefield, to be counterbalanced by heavy reverses else- 
where. There is no one point, on the field of Social Reform where 
success would end the battle. There is no one move on the board 
that can end the game. 

The evils are many, and must be grappled with in turn. No 
doubt every victory in one section means a weakening of the 
enemy’s resistance in the others, but the others must be tackled 
too, very doggedly, and very strongly. And let there be no mis- 
take. Social Reform measures are as experiments in a laboratory . 
—some immediately and triumphantly successtul, others failures 
wholly or in part. Some, while removing the evil they attack, 
bring other evils into evidence, or even into being, thus necessitat- 
ing even new links in the chain. Yet for all that, a constant ‘rate 
of progress is maintained, the mainsprings of evil are being steadily 
weakened, the forces of good being nurtured and strengthened. 
This, then, represents a policy that may not have the gilt of some 
of the political gingerbread offered to-day in the market places, 
but is solid, useful, and eminently practical, while not of necessity 
violently upturning existing institutions, or outraging established 
principles of political and economic faith. 

Having thus cleared the ground by laying down the broad 
purpose of our policy of Social Reform, let us enumerate the 
problems that seem to cry out for most urgent solution, and, re- 
viewing them one by one, consider both their causes and their 
possible remedies. Many of these problems centre round the slum. 
The revival of agriculture, village industries, and a British manned 
merchant navy, the creation of a well organised afforestation in- 
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dustry, reform in housing, and in sanitary inspection, temperance 
legislation, and the provision of healthy places of amusement, are 
all remedies that demand attention. The science of eugenics may 
also supply some valuable advice, and the problem incidentally in- 
volves one of the most important and yet most neglected questions 
of our time, the urgent reform of our criminal laws, and our police 
system. 

In the second place there fall to be considered the more 
strictly economic questions related to Unemployment. Several 
proposals are worthy of careful and critical attention; the Right 
to Work Bill, the establishment of a Ministry of Labour, and the 
two remedies at present being tried—insurance and labour ex- 
changes. No one can deny that, supposing all these various pro- 
blems to have been dealt with in judicious, yet courageous manner, 
the social evils we all deplore would be considerably diminished. 
Perhaps, however, it would be more correct to say that it is rather 
the manifestation of the evils than the evils themselves that would, 
in such a case, have been made to disappear. for only the fringe 
of the Social Question will have been touched till the cardinal point 
of the Unequal Distribution of Wealth shall have been dealt with. 
Here there are only two serious alternative policies that claim our 
consideration ; State Socialism, the nationalisation of all the means 
of production, or a system of voluntary co-operation, under which 
a reasonable distribution is made of the profits, both of capital and 
of labour, among those who have been concerned in the under- 
taking. 

H].—THE PROBLEMS OF THE SLUM. 


The problem of the Slum can be approached through at least 
three avenues; we may try to prevent people from drifting into 
the slum ; we may try to purify the slum itself; or we may try to 
restrict within the narrowest limits the evils to which the slum 
gives birth. 

Here, again, no one measure can solve the whole problem. 
There is a widely prevalent impression, for example, that it is 
purely a question of housing ; yet it would be easy to give instance 
after instance of towns where slum property was pulled down to 
make room for “model” dwellings, and where this promised para- 
dise in bricks speedily became a worse slum than the old. So 
long as there is a steady flow of superfluous human units into the 
towns there will be a steady downward trickle that will feed the 
sordid sewer of the slum. The main, though, of course, not by any 
means the sole, remedy for the slum, lies not in the city at all, but 
on the land. Keep your young men and young women on the land 
with decent steady employment, and a reasonable prospect of self- 
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improvement, and your slum population will die of inanition and 
suicide in less than two generations. 

It will ever redound to the credit of the present administration 
that it made several determined attempts to grapple with this 
crucial difficulty of the emptiness of the land. Under the English 
and Scottish Smallholders Acts there is some reason to believe 
that men who wish to remain on the land will have the chance of so 
doing given to them. 

We are not sure that that is enough. 

There is not much statesmanship or philanthropy in letting a 
man have a holding at fair rent and fixity of tenure if he is.not 
shown how to make a living out of it for himself and for his family. 
That is where Denmark, for instance, has shown such admirable 
commonsense, a commonsense that translates itself in terms of 
contentment, agricultural prosperity, and excellent financial re- 
turns. A small country, with 2} million inhabitants, and a soil by 
nature poorer than many parts of England, Ireland, or the Scottish 
Lowlands, exports to Great Britain alone £26,000,000 worth of 
butter and eggs every year. 

No doubt this amazing result is partly due to the splitting up 
of the land into small holdings; very largely it is due to the fact 
that the State has carefully trained its agricultural population. The 
young farmer can attend the Danish Agricultural High School, 
where, at a nominal cost, he will be instructed by leading authori- 
ties and practical men in agriculture, horticulture, dairying, and 
poultry farming, bee-keeping, farrying, and farm hygiene. Lec- 
turers and advisory experts are sent out to villages and farms to 
give freely of their knowledge and experience. Co-operation is 
encouraged and freely resorted to, so that the latest and most 
efficient implements of agricultural labour are at the disposal of the 
humblest holder for a very small annual subscription. These are 
all things that could be done by the Board of Agriculture with a 
very small outlay that would repay itself tenfold in a very few 
years, and that would bring about such a revolution in our agri- 
cultural conditions as would arrest that fatal migration of country- 
side youth into the murky and poisonous city, with its gaping 
slums. There are many other points that suggest themselves in 
such a connection; two of these may be mentioned here: the 
exercise by Parliament of its control over Private Bill Legislation 
to force the. railway companies to reduce their rates of carriage for 
agricultural goods ; the importation of a healthy and vigorous strain 
of goats, a healthy, hardy, and most productive animal, that is al- 
most unknown in our countryside, while abroad it forms part of the 
equipment of nearly every farm and cottage. Of course, it will be 
said, and with good reason, that of the million acres lying idle in 
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Britain to-day, a considerable part is agriculturally useless. Except 
in the barren fastnesses of highland crags or sea-swept rocky 
coasts there is not much land that could not be utilised in some 
way, for goat-grazing in the wilder parts, for afforestation in the 
rest. The mention of afforestation recalls the Development Act 
that was introduced by Mr. Lloyd George, at the same time as his 
historic budget of 1909, passed into law amid a great flourish of 
trumpets, and has never been heard of since. 

The question may be an inconvenient one, but we feel bound 
to ask it: “Where is that Act? Why is it a dead letter?” We 
do not propose on the present occasion to attempt to affix responsi- 
bilities, but whoever is responsible for making that Development 
Act a dead letter is largely responsible for the empty countryside 
and the overflowing slums of to-day. Let us recall the declared 
aims of the Act: “The institution of a School of Forestry, the 
purchase and preparation of land for afforestation, the setting up 
of a number of experimental forests on a large scale, expenditure 
upon scientific research in the interests of agriculture, experimental 
farms, the improvement of stock, the equipment of agencies for 
disseminating agricultural instruction, the encouragement and pro- 
motion of co-operation, the improvement of rural transport so as 
to make markets more accessible, the facilitation of all well-con- 
sidered schemes and measures for attracting labour back to the land 
by small holdings and reclamation of wastes.” A comprehensive 
and truly magnificent programme—but it has remained a pro- 
gramme. Why? Had half the energy and money that was spent 
on the unpopular Insurance Act been devoted to carrying this 
Development Act into effect, a far greater step would have been 
taken to ameliorate the social conditions of our land. But our 
legislators seem to glory in the number rather than in the quality 
of the Bills they pass, and once they are passed they often allow 
permanent officials and reactionary local authorities to render them 
useless, if not, indeed, positively harmful. 

While special stress has been laid on the “ Back to the land” 
movement, there are other avenues into which the human surplus 
that eventually goes to swell our slums might well be diverted. It 
is an incontrovertible fact that between 74,000 and 75,000 foreigners 
are in regular employment on British ships, undercutting British 
wages, displacing British labour, and constituting, in the opinion of 
many competent authorities, a potential source of danger to na- 
tional defence. No one familiar with the facts underlying this 
extraordinary state of affairs in the labour market of our premier 
industry can doubt that an enforcement by the Board of Trade of 
better forecastle conditions, and more reasonable conditions of 
settlement between masters and men would go a long way towards 
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recalling to the sea the thousands of British men and boys whose 
natural vocation it is. 

It is obvious, however, that everything will not have been done 
even when the sources that supply the slum with its annual quotum 
of human victims have been weakened, or even dammed up. The 
slum itself must be cleared. 

That is why Social Reformers look forward with keen expec- 
tation to the scheme of Housing Reform which Mr. John Burns, 
with characteristic thoroughness, is believed to have been evolving 
quietly for some time. The partial political eclipse of John Burns 
will have been richly compensated if a real measure of Hoasing 
Reform proves to be its result. One point, in particular, must not 
be lost sight of, namely, that however stringent your laws, they 
depend in the last instance for their attendant effects upon the 
efficiency of the officials charged with their administration. Under 
our existing laws a strict limitation is imposed upon the number of 
human beings who are allowed to live within one room ; inspectors 
are maintained for the purpose of enforcing this wise regulation. 
Yet within our certain knowledge there are in many of our large 
cities thousands of people who openly laugh at the law. How is it 
possible, you ask? The wonder is not its possibility, but its sim- 
plicity. Take a case that came under our notice last year in Edin- 
burgh; a man, his wife, his sister-in-law, seven children of ages 
varying from 6 to 17, one of them being an adopted orphan, lived 
in a “room” certified to be fit for three people. The visits of 
inspectors were always known beforehand; the sister-in-law and 
the children, with the exception of the two youngest ones, “ dis- 
appeared ” for the day. Cases have been known where owners of 
property connived at, and even, if the man was a regular payer, 
encouraged this practice. 

Strict inspection by ununiformed men of proved worth and 
character, paying visits at irregular and unexpected times, and re- 
moved by sufficient wages from the temptation of accepting petty 
bribes from owners and agents—would constitute a vital remedy, 
cheap, effective, and immediate. The vice of intemperance largely 
rests on the intolerable state of the housing of our poorer classes, 
and in its turn re-acts upon it by sucking men and women ever 
deeper into a moral quagmire where every feeling of household 
pride and personal decency is lost. It would lead us too far to 
discuss and compare the various remedies proposed. The fairest 
and, on the whole most practicable scheme, seems to be that em- 
bodied in the Local Veto (Scotland) Bill at present before Parlia- 
ment. But, concurrently with the abolition or diminution in num- 
bers of public houses and licensed grocers, something must be done 
to provide places of recreation, where men can meet of an evening, 
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smoke, chat, and conduct their personal business. Obviously this 
should not be free, but at a small price, and not left exclusively, as 
it is at present, to church and charity organisations that are often 
suspect to the very people they ought to—and do not—reach. The 
treatment given in police courts for drunkenness is also a matter 
which might well be reconsidered. At present a repeated offence 
is visited with imprisonment; now a man may drink to excess 
through a weakness that may not show itself in any other phase of 
his life. In other words, a man may be well on the way to being a 
drunkard without necessarily being a criminal. The stigma and 
associations of a sentence of imprisonment have turned many a 
weak tippler into an habitual criminal. No doubt it is difficult in 
the case of married men and women to suggest any other deterrent 
that will not hurt the delinquent’s innocent family more than the 
delinquent himself. But in other cases a heavy fine might be 
levied by instalments from the man’s wages, and after, say, three 
convictions within twelve months, enforced emigration to the 
colonies, with a clean slate out there, and a colonial free grant of 
land might be useful. It is not too much to say that nine out of 
ten tipplers sent out from here to the Western plains are cured by 
the sudden change of climate, occupation, and environment. 

The problem of crime, especially in its incipient and its habi- 
tual phases, is, of course, intimately related to the problem of the 
slum. The absurd system of trying a man for the most crucial trial 
of his life—his first—by an untrained civilian, who has little ex- 
perience in sifting conflicting stories, and blind reliance on police 
evidence, with, if the man be poor, the whole machinery of the law 
eager to crush him, and no part of it available to help him—is a 
cruel mockery, and a foul blot on the name of British justice. 
Again and again we have heard police evidence given in police 
courts that was obviously manufactured, and would not have stood 
.»three minutes’ cross-examination by counsel. It was implicitly 
accepted by the worthy iron merchant on the bench, who showed 
irritation at the well-meaning, but futile efforts of the wretched 
young accused, dazed and nervous as he was, to shake a story built 
out of a coincidence and much well-drilled imagination, the accept- 
ance of which meant dishonour to him. In one or two cities now 
there are children’s courts, and there are agents to defend, as well 
as a skilled lawyer to prosecute the poor who are in the dock. That 
is all to the good, but much still remains to be done. Outside some 
of the better known London courts, the average police court to- 
day is a mincing machine for the character and honour of the poor. 

Innocent and guilty enter; some are fortunate enough to be 
rejected ; those who come out at the other end of the machine are 
criminals in name, in potentiality, and very soon in fact, however 
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unblemished their escutcheon may really have been up till then. 
The Slum sucks them in—then worse. Thus for crime; there 
remains disease. The making of consumption a notifiable disease 
is a step long overdue. But there is another scourge that people 
as a rule avoid mentioning on public platforms, in Parliament, in 
the Press, and wherever else social and political questions are de- 
bated. Yet no one who has worked in the casual wards of any of 
our great infirmaries will deny the fact that syphilis and its attend- 
ant evils do constitute a social and political question of the first 
magnitude. It may not be polite to mention these things; it is 
criminal to ignore them—and we prefer to be impolite than 
criminal. This scourge, too, ought promptly to be made a notifi- 
able disease, and wilful infection a criminal offence, subject to the 
most drastic punishment. Public opinion is slow to move, and it 
will probably be many years before we face squarely the problem 
of hindering the propagation of their species by the feeble-minded, 
the habitual and degenerate criminals, chronic alcoholics, venereal 
and tuberculous subjects. 

But come it will, and if the other points we have indicated will 
have been duly dealt with before, the Slum Problem will speedily 
become a memory instead of the obsessing danger it is at present. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 


(To be concluded). 





Fesrvuary. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST 
OFFICIALDOM. 


ONE of the most remarkable and far-reaching discoveries of science 
has been the existence of wave motion in so many phases of the 
world of nature. A restless state of ebb and flow and ceaseless 
repetitions of phenomena, are seen to be fundamental properties 
of the inorganic, and, for that matter, of the organic world. With- 
out straining the method of analogy too far, it may also be sug- 
gested that this law of fluctuations applies in a general way to social 
and human affairs, and it may be held that ideas, institutions, 
and even the forces of social energy itself, are subject to the 
same deep-lying characters that affect the organic world, and even 
the inorganic elements themselves, as presented by Mendeléef’s 
table. But the aim and intention of this article is by no means to 
wander into the misty realms of pure sociology. It is rather to 
speculate on certain possible fluctuations of this nature in our 
political thought, which may, if they come to pass, have the pro- 
foundest effect in this country. 

Throughout all social history there are signs, incomplete, yet 
suggestive, that Societies have suffered a certain oscillation between 
two opposite theories or ideals, which, for the sake of clearness, 
one may describe as Liberty and Control. Perhaps it is a for- 
tunate thing that within the range of history neither principle has 
ever been carried to its logical conclusion, but under various guises 
each conception seems alternately to exert its attractions upon the 
minds of men. Partly, no doubt, owing to our incomplete know- 
ledge of history, but partly also to the instinct for compromise in- 
herent in mankind, many past periods are so vague that here and 
there the curve is difficult or impossible to trace, but 
there are other periods, such as the reign of Edward IIL. 
or the /aissez-faire victory of 1830, when the direction of social 
thought was clearly and sharply defined. It would seem as if 
Societies as such are subject to bursts of optimism, when they give 
a free rein to the energy of the individuals composing them, or it 
may be, when the desires of the individuals for enterprise and self- 
development are too strong for any restraining hand. This free play 
of individual energies doubtless achieves great things for humanity 
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in general, as well as for the few successful adventurers, but miseries 
follow inevitably in the train of such a movement, and in the 
course of time it is the evils which are brought home most forcibly 
to the notice of men. Surveying the results of their freedom they 
realise the harm they have done, and from that moment the epoch 
of liberty wanes before the growing desire for safety and control 
Again, this condition, in the lapse of time, begins to irk men’s minds. 
Safety implies stagnation, and stagnation, they feel, means death ; 
and then begins a renewed period of self-abnegation on the part 
of the State, and of faith in the strong arm of the unshackled 
individual. } 

Turning now to the swing of political theory in this country 
we see the present but darkly, and the last well defined point in the 
curve of English history seems to be the uprising of Zazssez faire 
under the wing of the Manchester school in 1800 to 1840. Liberty 
was their watchword, and freedom of contract between man and 
man was their economic text. Control by the State was in itself 
an evil, and therefore all idea of beneficent control was condemned 
as a contradiction in terms. 

It is beyond question that the apostles of this robust creed 
accomplished vast triumphs, but in less than half a century men 
began to look about them, and to realise the price they were paying 
for these triumphs. The unrestricted play of the huge industrial 
machine was causing so widespread a degradation and destruction 
of human life that the public conscience was staggered. Probably 
one of the most dynamic events was the publication of the Report 
of the Children’s Commission in 1867—a report which set forth 
the most sensational revelations of human misery that have ever 
crept into the sober setting of a Blue Book. From this time on- 
ward the ideals of /aissez faire began to be discredited, and even 
some of those who had been most convinced that the millennium 
of liberty was within sight began to turn in despair to the method 
of control. Slowly but surely the Liberal Party has been con- 
verted during the last forty years, and the Conservatives have 
themselves occupied many of the Spencerian strongholds now 
abandoned by their opponents. Laissez faire has suffered a rapid 
decline, and in its place have sprung up a prolific crop of Factory 
Acts, Education Acts, Coal Mine Acts, Old Age Pension Acts, 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, Municipal Trading Acts, etc. That 
these measures have been difficult to harmonise with any consistent 
Liberal philosophy is evidenced by the desperate but forlorn attempt 
recently made by Professor Hobhouse, in his book “ Liberalism,” 
yet at the same time each development in turn has presented itself 
to the opportunist public mind as a necessary and valuable reform. 
Again, to take more recent examples, very few persons of any 
political party, have been found who called in question the prin- 
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ciple of the Labour Exchange Act, or of the present Insurance 
Act. Thus, it is obvious that for some years the political 
mind of the country has been steadily inclined towards 
State interference, and what is most significant, towards 
a special kind of State interference on behalf of the 
lower strata of society. From whence has all thos sprung? 
The movement has almost certainly been largely inspired 
by the powerful dynamic of the Socialist school of thought, 
and especially of that section of Socialist thought which is evolu- 
tionary and bureaucratic in its nature. The chief criticism of all 
recent legislation of this type has been that it will be ruinously 
expensive, and the fact that each measure has in some degree 
involved a larger measure of official control over the lives of one 
section of the community, has almost been forgotten in the financial 
controversy. Only here and there has a hearing been obtained 
for those who see the danger ahead, and who fear that the prin- 
ciples of liberty and democracy may be slowly undermined. The 
equalisation of opportunity has been a phrase on everybody’s lips, 
and for years we have been piling up one new State institution 
upon another, each one with the best intention in the world towards 
the submerged classes. Yet it would be difficult to show any proof 
that we have brought any class nearer to the class above or below 
it, or had bridged any gulf of unequal opportunity. The in- 
equalities of spending power are as glaring as ever, and the dis- 
tinctions, both social and financial, may even be said to be sharper 
than they ever were before. An economic redistribution of the 
nation’s wealth has not been practical politics, and statesmen have 
fallen back on two main methods of social reform which were in- 
tended to protect the workers against the evil effects of their 
economic weakness—firstly, provision of free services, e.g., Educa- 
tion Acts, Old Age Pensions, etc.; and, secondly, legal enforce- 
ment of standard conditions of life and labour, to which all must 
conform. Both kinds of reform may in greater or less degree achieve 
some small improvement, but both achieve also the secondary result, 
that they inflict an ever larger measure of official and bureaucratic 
control of the lives of the classes affected. It may be that an 
immediate benefit is conferred, but the question which must be 
asked is whether the future interests of the affected classes will 
also be well served, whether the means adopted are compatible with 
a still further advance, and a fuller opportunity of self-expression. 

Collective control of all classes in the community would at 
least be equitable, impartial and democratic, but to establish collec- 
tive control of one special class, and that a weak one, while other 
classes are still deliberately exempted and uncontrolled, is to fix a 
permanent breach in society, and to stereotype the controlled class. 
That daily existence in this lower order might be more tolerable 
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than it is at present, and more in accord with hygienic ideals, under 
intimate official supervision, is an unsatisfying plea, unless at the 
same time the seed of growth, the spirit of ambition and self- 
development, are carefully fostered. Personal liberty would seem 
to have fallen on evil days, and the paradox is close upon us when 
a servile class may be created in a democratic country at the instiga- 
tion of its most ardent democrats. 

The person of property escapes this danger of official super- 
vision and regimentation, partly because he himself happens to 
have set the standard of living which is to be enforced on others, 
and partly because he can cloak any deficiencies from the public 
eye. Many a child of the well-to-do is under no efficient instruc- 
tion, although over five years of age; yet his parents are not 
disturbed by any officer of the Local Authority. Moreover, it is 
obvious that any reformer who seriously proposed to “improve” 
the middle or upper classes by means of official regimentation would 
be immediately and violently sent about his business. 

Certain arch-bureaucrats of the present day argue speciously 
that this official control of conduct is not only tolerated by the 
workers, but that it is actively desired by them. They point to a 
long list of Labour Laws which have done much to free the worker 
from the economic hold of the capitalist, and which, by so doing, 
have continulaly diminished the area of the old economic slavery. 
This point of view is both fallacious and dangerous. It is already 
causing some alarm, and when we have had some further experience 
of this era of control will not the true results of modern methods of 
Social Reform be finally revealed? Will it not then be seen 
that we have not increased by one iota the equality of 
opportunity, or the opportunity of equality, but that we 
have merely subjugated the working class to a new master in 
the State or municipal official? The process has begun already, 
but the day is not far off when the moral bankruptcy of this type 
of legislation will be proclaimed. The harsh landlord, the sweating 
employer, or the powerful combinations of masters, may have chas- 
tised the worker with whips, but will not his new master chastise 
him with scorpions? 

As a matter of fact, the welcome which the average working 
man has offered to most recent social measures can easily be 
exaggerated. The most we can say is that each easy looking 
device proposed has been quietly accepted by him with a minglnig 
of patient hope and good tempered cynicism. Even in those cases 
where the reforms have been obtained at their own demand in and 
out of Parliament (¢.g., the feeding of school children), they have 
failed to secure that the means devised accurately expressed their 
intentions, with the consequence that many measures have failed 
of their aim. 
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Consider the favourite argument of the Socialist bureaucrat— 
the argument from compulsory education, with which he has bowled 
over so many controversialists of the /aissez faire school! Forty 
years of free compulsory education, he justly says, have been an in- 
estimable boon. Why, he asks, should we not extend the method to 
other functions of life? So far from undermining parental duty, 
he claims that it has raised the standard of obligation among work- 
ing class parents. That this sense of obligation is imposed from 
without upon a majority of the people, and from within upon 
only a minority, is a consideration which has little weight with him, 
and he ignores the intense fear of the school attendance officer, 
which still exists in the breasts of thousands of working class parents. 

Good education, like many another attainment of life, is de- 
pendent on the enthusiastic co-operation of those who are to ac- 
quire it, and it should ever carry with it the seed of its own future 
growth. But who will say that compulsory and regular attendance 
at school is even now genuinely popular with the masses? If 
education is really valued, why are not a reasonable proportion of 
children allowed by their parents to stay on at school until they are 
fifteen or sixteen, and why, above all, should we be driven to intro- 
duce compulsory continuation classes after thirty years of universal 
education. 

It is by no means on the scholastic side only that public edu- 
cation is suffering from the burden of officialism. The importance 
of the physical side of a child’s school training has now become of 
paramount interest to social reformers, and here, too, the path that 
is being taken towards the desired improvement involves an ever- 
growing army of officials, and an ever-growing degree of official 
regulation of the needy home. The chain of causes is clear to see. 
Schooling was made obligatory, but it was wasteful to school a sick 
or hungry child. Therefore, on mere grounds of economy children 
must be made to conform to a minimum standard of health, and 
the simplest means to this end is by a further extension of official 
authority over the lives of the elementary school population. 

The result of thirty years of officialism in education is 
that the ordinary parent has no conception of his own individual 
share in the controlof the elementary school. He usually re- 
gards the teaching given as a virtuous fad to keep his children out 
of mischief, and he sees no connection between a child’s school- 
work and a man’s life-work. Many a parent has never once been 
inside the school at lesson time during the whole eight years of his 
child’s attendance at that school. 

The fact is then that legal enforcement of a standard minimum 
of life in one class of the community does not, and cannot implant 


1. See the Government Bill of last Session. 
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that true seed of growth which may afterwards spring up every- 
where to the full and perfect flower. 

As in education, so in public health, and so in all other func- 
tions of life, once the weapon of official compulsion is grasped it 
can never be laid down. The need of it grows in proportion to its 
use. 

The present scheme of Insurance against sickness is not with- 
out certain bureaucratic and official elements, but these may prove 
to be no more than the national framework, in which will be set the 
various voluntary associations of men and women, friendly societies, 
and the like. As long as the chief power and the initiative resides 
in these non-official groupings, so long will the measure make for 
genuine social progress. Very different in character is the alterna- 
tive to Insurance proposed by Mr. and Mrs. Webb and their sup- 
porters. For them the only solution of the national problems of 
sickness lies in such an extension of the official public health ser- 
vice as will suffice to regiment the whole of the working classes in 
an hygienic manner of life. 

It is hardly possible to contemplate the moral effect which such 
a plan would have both on the people and on the character of the 
officials themselves without realising that it could not be put into 
force without risk of a determined revolt, and a revolt which must 
in the long run be successful. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject it should be clearly 
said that we are not here concerned to protest against the principle 
of free provision of services by the State, or against the pauperising 
effects which are laid at the door of that policy. In social, as in 
commercial matters, cost is an uncertain test of value. The inten- 
tion is rather to emphasise the dangers inherent in our present 
methods of provision, and to point to the growing feeling against 
an official control of the poor, which, so far from promoting willing 
effort on the part of the individual, compels him sooner or later to 
regard himself as the harassed victim of a social arrangement, in 
which he has neither part nor lot. It is this which must, in the 
end, stifle real progress, stamp out democratic criticism, and per- 
petuate a harmful division of classes. 

It was suggested at the beginning of this article that periodical 
fluctuations played as true a part in the political thinking of nations 
as they do in material things, and that as an instance fluctuations 
from the ideal of Control to the ideal of Liberty, and vice versa, 
were perceptible through history. 

Are we not already nearing the close of the epoch of control 
which has thus dominated us for the last half-century? Can we not 
already see the dawn of the new epoch glimmering ahead? Are 
there not already the makings of a powerful party, with the almost 
irresistible watchword of Liberty? It is not to be denied that the 
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people who are bound heart and soul to the existing methods of 
benevolent officialism are powerful, and are spread widely over all 
political parties in the State. They are the new Radicals, the 
Social Reform Conservatives, some of the leaders of the Labour 
Party, and all Socialists of Fabian upbringing. These sections are 
naturally at issue to-day on many other topics, but the lines of 
political cleavage are unstable things, and the future may yet draw 
them into a Coalition. Against them they might find a new party 
of surprising and, indeed, irresistible strength. Names are dan- 
gerous things to conjure with, and the risk must not here be taken. 
Suffice it to say that it must be clear to anyone in touch with 
political and social movements, that there is already the stuff out 
of which such a new combination against officialism might be made. 
Support would be forthcoming from individuals in all the present 
political parties: Radical, Conservative, Social Democrat, and Trade 
Unionists. All would be at one in their dislike of bureaucratic con- 
trol of the working class, and at one in the belief that Labour must 
work out its own salvation. All these sections, scattered as they are, 
would unite in denying that any real improvement can be planted 
on any class from above, and they are all profonndly sceptical of the 
present amiable but mis-conceived attempts to police the working 
classes into happiness and good citizenship. 

In conclusion, let us not forget that under the banner of 
Liberty and Freedom, the Reformers of 1830 struck away the last 
fetters of Feudalism and the patriarchal system. Why should not 
a similar success attend a modern rally against officialism, and 
especially against the regimentation of one particular class? In 
the history of nations no force has ever been so potent to shatter 
the enemy as the cry of Liberty. That the constructive policy of 
such a party has not yet emerged is an objection of little weight ; 
the broad principle on which they differed from other parties in 
politics would be amply sufficient to draw men together in the first 
instance. Moreover, it is possible that their efforts would lie much 
less in the purely political and parliamentary field than 
is the case with the present school of social reformers. 
It may, however, be suggested that their programme 
would be bound up closely with the steady improvement of real 
wages throughout the working classes, especially since it is now 
known that the average rate of pay has failed to keep pace with 
the increase of national wealth and the increase of prices during 
the last fifteen years. Insufficiency of income is obviously the fac- 
tor which lies near the root of most social difficulties, and it is the 
factor which, under various specious pleas, has been shirked by the 
advocates of bureaucratic methods of social reform. 


RONALD C. DAVISON. 


« 





HENRY GEORGE’S TEACHING. 


THIS is a time when the desire for social reform is in the air, as it 
never was before; when what Mr. H. G. Wells calls the “white 
passion of Statecraft” has taken possession of men’s minds, with 
an intensity which in itself constitutes a very real danger,—a time 
when there has arisen in the minds of men who never felt it before, 
a kind of disgust with the inequalities of human lots, and a noble 
rage at the tyranny of what is mistakenly called capital; along 
with a vague and inarticulate wish to “ wreck this sorry scheme of 
things entire, and mould them nearer to the heart’s desire,” a time, 
in short, when all thoughtful men and women are feeling out with 
such enlightenment as they possess for some guidance in the direc- 
tion of a true theory of economic human relationships. Owing to 
the recent passing of the Parliament Act, progressive legislation 
has become possible, which never was possible before in the history 
of this old country. Indeed, without attempting to wear the 
mantle of the prophet, one may say that we are at the close of 
one age and the beginning of another. 

Within a fire-proof building specially designed in imitation of 
Falkland Palace, one of the most beautiful medieval mansions in 
Scotland, will be found the most extraordinary collection of his- 
toric relics that has ever been brought together. We may see 
the cradles in which our ancient Royalties have been rocked to 
sleep, and the beds in which they have died. In the words of 
Burns, “ There’s a wealth o’ queer nick-nackets, iron caps, and 
jingling jackets, parritch pats an’ auld saut backets, frae afore the 
flood.” There are portraits by the hundred, and documentary 
mementoes of the great and the good (and some of the bad) who 
have lived and died before us, who have left their footprints on the 
sands of time, and their marks for good or ill upon the pages of 
Scottish History. The whole storied past of Scotland lies un- 
rolled before the visitor, its triumphs and its failures, its patriotism 
and its courage, and all the evidences of those national charac- 
teristics which have given it its place among the nations. Toa 
spectator with something of the historic sense, and sufficient imagi- 
nation to reconstruct the past, the contents of that building alone 
offer a feast of material for reflection. 
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Within a few yards of this may be found another building 
dedicated to the name of one of whom Glasgow is pardonably proud 
to claim the paternity, the late Lord Kelvin. There one may see 
demonstrations of the most recent achievements in the harnessing 
and control of that mysterious force which is said to be the ulti- 
mate, and, perhaps the only unresolvable fact in the science of 
physics, the force of Electricity; that force of the nature of which 
we are so pathetically ignorant, and our ignorance of which is con- 
cealed from us by our familiarity with its every-day manifestations. 

Facing this building is the Palace of Art, in which has been 
brought together what, by consent of those who know best, is con- 
sidered the finest conceivable representation of Scottish art from 
the time of Raeburn onwards. The exclusion of all but work of 
Scottish origin is calculated to make the heart of a patriotic Scot 
expand in pardonable pride in the achievement of his country in 
the pursuit of the beautiful. 

In the hall devoted to the National Industries the triumphs of 
labour-saving inventions in their relation to the production of the 
necessities of life, are amply demonstrated, and craftsmen may be 
seen producing commodities which minister to the cultured side of 
life, with an ease and rapidity which raise one’s respect for the 
human intelligence. 

When wearied with observations which make some draft upon 
the thinking faculties, one may turn to that art which, of all others, 
speaks to the heart and emotions, and there, too, in the world of 
music, he will find that the highest achievements in composition 
and execution have been laid before him. 

Again, as though to make the geographical location of this 
feast of fat things more appropriate, there stands immediately out- 
side the Exhibition wall, perched upon an eminence, and overlook- 
ing the whole, the noble University of Glasgow, as though to re- 
mind us amidst our semi-serious triflings, that man lives not by 
bread and music alone, but by a right understanding of the Eternal 
Verities. 

And almost within sound of hearing, by the help of a favour- 
ing wind, comes the sound of thousands of hammers from the best- 
equipped shipbuilding yards in the world, lining the banks of one 
of the most famous of rivers. In all directions signs of abounding 
prosperity greet the eye and ear; and, finally, the local patriot will 
tell you, these things are happening in one of the few model muni- 
cipalities of the world. Glasgow is, indeed, a city of which a little 
civic pride is pardonable. We have a transit system which is the 
envy of the world, a supply of water, gas, and electricity second to 
none, and a local government as nearly perfect, and as free from 
corruption of any kind as under present conditions can ever be 
expected. 
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But yet, in spite of all these considerations, there are some of 
us, and thank God our number is growing every day, who are 
seriously asking ourselves the question “Cui Bono?” What is the 
good? Is it any use to continue longer throwing our caps in the 
air, and jubilating upon each fresh victory of mind over matter, 
when we see with our eyes that these victories are not increasing 
the sum-total of human happiness by a fraction, but are only 
deepening and intensifying its misery. We see science out of its 
apparently boundless resources cheapening the cost of commodi- 
ties as though to make them available for all, but yet it remains 
that the cheapest things in the world are human life and human 
souls, and no effort hitherto made has succeeded in permanently 
raising their price. To a reflective mind the pageant of human 
life at such times of jubilation presents a strange spectacle indeed. 
In the foreground of the stage are dancing and light music, and all 
the outward signs and semblances of joy; but from within in a 
deep, sad undertone comes the moan of poverty and destitution, 
and that most terrible of all sounds, the voices of children crying 
for bread. 

In short, we are up against the same old problem, which only 
becomes intensified by its juxtaposition with such displays—the 
problem which has troubled humanitarians ever since society began 
to assume its present form. It is the same problem which vexed 
the righteous soul of Carlyle seventy years ago, and to which he 
never found the right answer, though he seems at times to have 
come surprisingly near it. “Why is it,” he cried frantically, “ why 
is it that any well-formed horse, with its stupid head and clumsy 
hoofs, can always fetch a good price in the market, while a man 
with that marvellous head on his shoulders, and those wonderful 
hands at the end of his shackle-bones, is not only worth nothing to 
society, but society can afford to pay him a good round sum if he 
will only consent to go and drown himself.” 

It is the same problem which, in middle age, diverted the 
whole current of the emotional life of John Ruskin out of the 
direction in which he might have been so useful to a people at 
leisure to receive instructions in the fine arts, into the arena of 
economics, where he only succeeded in darkening counsel with fine 
words and beautiful phrases, and in leading his admiring followers 
into blind alleys, whence they had to find their way out as best 
they could. It is the same problem which took hold of the fervent 
soul of that poet and artist-craftsman, William Morris, and aroused 
in him the passionate desire to reconstruct society from top to 
bottom on a basis of collectivism. 

Many indictments have been laid to the charge of the present 
economic structure of society, but not among the least of them to me 
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is the enormous waste of human emotion which has been directed to 
fulminating against its cruelties, and in propounding inadequate 
remedies. 

Among our own circle of acquaintances we all know multitudes 
of good, ordinary men whose moral force is at present being ab- 
sorbed in a vain attempt to apply palliatives and amelioratives to 
the wounds of society, and who are only saved from despair by the 
fact that they are only ordinary men, and cannot see the hopeless- 
ness of the task they are engaged in. But I could multiply in- 
definitely the number of really great men like those I have named 
whose energies have been consumed in a fruitless revolt at the 
injustices which have seemed to them the natural outcome of 
economic laws, and whose lives have closed in a pathetic and help- 
less despair of discovering a remedy. 

And, indeed, viewing life from the point of vision to which 
we have attained, this pathetic despair seems the only natural or 
logical resting place for a mind and heart capable at once of seeing 
the depth of human misery, and the utter inadequacy of all the 
means hitherto adopted for its alleviation. I say without hesita- 
tion that to a man with a clear head and a warm heart, who has 
not come within sight of the truth for which we stand, who has not 
stupified himself with the narcotic of an irrational religion or an 
irreligious philosophy, the present aspect of society ought to bring 
him to a despair of the deepest kind. Such a man ought to feel 
that there is nothing left to hope for, nothing left to pray for, put 
in the words of Huxley, for the advent of some friendly comet who 
with a swish of his mighty tail, would sweep the wretched world 
out of existence, or resolve it back to the cosmic dust from which 
it originally sprang. 

I do not forget what we are so frequently reminded of, that 
the revolt against injustice, has been the parent of much of the 
finest poetry and art that have been given to us; that the in- 
equalities in human lots, and the contrasts of wealth and poverty 
have evoked the tenderest of the Christian sympathies; that the 
good Samaritan would not have been so good a Samaritan had 
there been no thieves to rob the poor traveller, and leave him 
wounded by the wayside. To all of which I reply in the familiar 
words of St. Paul: “Shall we continue in sin then, that grace may 
abound? God forbid,” and I am filled with rage when I think of 
the vast number of great souls who might have guided a free people 
among the delectable mountains of the things of the spirit, or un- 
folded to them the joys of the intellect, but whose powers have 
been wasted in a futile rebellion, and whose spirits have been em- 
bittered by the conclusion forced upon them, that only a male- 
volent or demoniac guiding-hand can be traced at the back of 
things. 
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I sometimes feel it an ungracious or ungrateful thing to draw 
comparisons between those best gifts of the gods, our great men ; 
but I think that we who have been inspired by the teaching of 
Henry George to look forward to the tender grace of a day that is 
not dead, but which has yet to be born; a day when no man will 
require to beg of his lordly fellow-worm for leave to toil; when the 
bounty of the earth will naturally distribute itself to each according 
to the value of his services to his fellows: to a day when honest 
poverty will become the contradiction in terms which it ought to be 
in a moral world; I say we may be pardoned if we think of him as 
the greatest among the great men the English-speaking peoples 
have produced during the nineteenth century, and if we confidently 
believe that posterity will ultimately accord him one of the most 
important niches in the temple of fame. 

You will doubtless sympathise with the difficulty I labour 
under of saying anything about this great man which has not been 
said before and said well. Some of my readers have enjoyed a per- 
sonal acquaintance with him for which I envy them. Most of you 
know and understand his social philosophy as well or better than I 
do myself; my sole aim must be to stimulate you and myself 
to a quickening of that fervour of spirit, that deep and intense 
sympathy for suffering humanity, and that singleness of purpose 
in finding and applying the remedy, which were the ruling passions 
of Henry George’s life. 

I have said before that I think the chief obstacle to the right 
understanding of George’s theory of economics is its extreme sim- 
plicity. Socialists sneer at it as an attempt to bring about the 
millennium by a mere juggling with taxation. Engineers and other 
practical men who are accustomed to the adjustment of forces to 
the overcoming of resistances, stresses, and strains, are offended by 
the suggestion that so simple a reform as a re-adjustment of the 
basis of taxation should produce the mighty change in the face of 
society, which we confidently believe will follow. It is, indeed, a 
strange fact that alike in religion, art, science, and in political 
philosophy, the last things to be seen and believed in are the great 
simplicities. 

I am, and I believe most people are, suspicious of all attempts to. 
express the teaching of any philosopher in a maxim or aphorism, 
or to serve up wisdom in tabloid form. Yet, if the message of 
Henry George to humanity can be stated in a couple of sentences, 
I think it might be put thus: “Collect your public money in the 
wrong way, and you will have society divided into two sections of 
the enormously rich and the frightfully poor, with a more or less 
struggling middle class between, full of envy for those above, and 
pitying contempt for those below ; with all the physical, moral, and 
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intellectual deterioration of character, which accompanies such a 
condition. Collect your public money in the right way, and you 
will have wealth distributing itself naturally, according to the con- 
tribution each has made to its production ; you will have the reward 
, of industry always tending to a maximum; you will have no 
poverty except such as is self-imposed, or the result of accident ; 
you will have the human spirit liberated so that it may follow the 
things of the spirit, and allow the ape and tiger within to die of 
disuse like atrophied muscles.” 

I submit that all the writings of George may be regarded as 
an elaboration of this proposition, along with a clear exposition of 
the direction in which the right way lies. 

If we can moralize and christianize the common, sordid, every- 
day economic relationships of men and women, we are content to 
let the higher relationships which involve Religion, Art and Philo- 
sophy, propagate themselves; for we believe, as Henry George 
did, that the spirit of man tends constantly upward, and not down, 
and that it only requires to be released from its present economic 
thraldom to seek its highest good as it has never done before. 

Consider for a moment the implications which underlie this 
simple proposition which I have put forward as the epitome of 
George’s teaching, z.¢., that the difference between the right and 
the wrong way of collecting public revenue makes all the difference 
between a social heaven and hell. The ordinary philanthropist 
equally with the Socialist, and the unthinking man of the world 
believes, or acts as though he believed, that the social hell is the 
normal condition of society, unless when buttressed and bolstered 
and tinkered with by kind-hearted persons. The follower of Henry 
George, on the other hand, believes that the misery of the world is 
not due to natural causes, but entirely to artificial or man-made 
laws, which permit certain men, or classes of men, to shut others 
out from the universal workshop, which is the physical basis of 
life; and that this cause of our misery can be removed by the 
simple expedient of using the implement of taxation to force open 
the closed opportunities. 

Now, under the former hypothesis, the Conservative and the 
Socialist are right in maintaining that an eternal tinkering and 
patching of the structure of society are necessary to prevent it from 
breaking up and perishing like former civilisations, from its own 
inherent tendencies. Apart from what we may do, such people 
seem to think things have a perverse tendency to go all wrong, 
and the natural way for wealth to distribute itself is for some to 
have more than they can wisely use, and others to have less than 
sufficient to keep body and soul together. Under this hypothesis 
the only ideal condition of society to be contemplated by reason- 
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able men is one where half of the community is perpetually engaged 
in holding the other half up, and preventing it from slipping into 
the abyss lying beneath its feet. Under such a theory of life as 
this it is obvious that no man should be able to retain his reasoning 
powers intact, and continue to believe that any beneficent power, 
either of a personal or impersonal kind, guides the destiny of this 
world. Anything even remotely resembling a religious faith should 
under such a theory be quite impossible. 


Under the latter hypothesis, however, the outlook on life is 
wery different, for it assures us that if we can only by means of the 
instrument of taxation, set up a principle of equality in our rela- 
tion to Mother Earth, the physical basis of life, then it will be 
found that things have a tendency to go right of themselves, and 
not wrong. Now, consider the difference in the human outlook, 
which such a change of hypothesis involves. It then becomes 
possible to entertain the idea of an over-ruling and _ beneficent 
power at the back of phenomena. It suggests the liberating of an 
immense amount of spiritual energy engaged in righting wrongs, 
and setting it free to develop human life in the direction of its 
higher potentialities. 


Apart, however, from the effect upon speculative beliefs and 
religious faith flowing from the teaching of Henry George, many 
other changes in our views of life will, I believe, follow upon its 
acceptance and adoption. For one thing, I believe, a complete 
re-valuation of the assets of human life will take place. Things 
formerly regarded respectively as valuable and valueless, will prob- 
ably change places. In a very true sense, “every valley will be 
exalted, and every high hill brought low.” Some of those qualities 
now. considered virtues will become vices. The hustling business 
man who makes a pace which others cannot keep up with, and 
which, where livings were easily earned, no spiritually-minded man 
would want to keep up with, will be regarded as a nuisance. Sav- 
ing, or the habit of accumulation which, under present conditions, 
is considered a laudable quality, will be looked on as a mean at- 
tempt to get the better of one’s fellows. Ostentation or display in 
private life will become what is called “bad form.” Interest in 
public affairs, in public pictures, in public architecture, in public 
possessions of all kinds, will strengthen and deepen when the con- 
dtions of life become as easy as they will be when access to the 
great workshop is offered to all. I say with confidence that one 
result of the new scale of human values which I expect to follow 
from the re-adjustment of the basis of taxation will be a new public 
opinion, which will give its diploma of “good form” to plainness 
in private life, and to magnificence in public things. 
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Permit me here again to quote a passage from Carlyle: “When 
an individual is miserable, what does it behove him most of all to 
do? To complain of this man or that, of this thing or that? To 
fill the world and the street with lamentations and objurgations? 
Not at all; the reverse of so. All moralists advise him to com- 
plain not of any person or anything, but of himself only. He is to 
know of a truth that being miserable he has been unwise. Had he 
faithfully followed Nature’s laws, Nature, true to her own laws, 
would have yielded him felicity; but he has followed other than 
Nature’s laws; and now Nature’s patience with him being ended, 
leaves him desolate ; answers him with a very definite No. Not by 
this road, my son; by another road shalt thou attain well-being ; 
this thou perceivest is the road to ill-being. Quit this road. 
Neither with nations is it otherwise. The ancient guides of na- 
tions, Prophets, Priests, were aware of this, and down to a late age 
impressively taught and inculcated it. The modern guides of na- 
tions, who go under a variety of names, Journalists, Economists, 
Pamphleteers, have entirely forgotten this, and are ready to deny 
it. But it nevertheless remains entirely undeniable, nor is there 
any doubt that we shall yet be taught it, and be made to confess 
it. The old prophet was right, and not wrong, in saying to the 
unhappy nation, ‘Ye have forgotten God.’ You have not lived 
according to the laws of fact, but have lived and guided yourselves 
according to the laws of delusion, imposture, and mistake of fact ; 
behold Nature’s long-suffering with you is worn out, the unveracity 
is exhausted, and you are here.” 

For generations back we have been asking our moral philo- ' 
sophers, our political economists, our teachers and guides, to show 
us the social and economic Kingdom of Heaven, and they have 
replied with such light, or with such darkness, as was in them. 
They have said, Lo here, and Lo there. They have appealed to 
the authorities. They have preached free trade. They have 
preached protection. They have added law after law to the 
statute book. They have made more and more complicated that 
fabric of conventional and legal restrictions upon liberty under 
which we live, and still the nation is miserable. 

Thirty years ago came a humble tradesman, like the most of 
us, bringing no flavour of academic culture, wearning no decora- 
tions of University degrees, and speaking with nothing of the 
authority which attaches to wealth or social status. His answer 
to our question was a very simple one, indeed. “The Kingdom of 
Heaven,” he seemed to say, “why, it is under your very nose. 
Your hand is upon the key! You have only to alter your present 
method of collecting your public revenue, and the whole conditions 
of your social life will change.” 
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Is it to be wondered at, I ask you, that so simple a remedy for 
a sick world should have been rejected by the wise and prudent? 
Is it surprising that the doctors of law, the Scribes and the Phari- 
sees, with their observances and their tithes of mint and cummin, 
should have turned their backs upon this reformer, and hurled at 
him the opprobrious epithet that was fastened upon a greater than 
he two thousand years ago, that “he was a pestilent fellow, and a 
seditious stirrer up of strife?” It was, after all, only what might 
have been expected. Knowing as we do that each human soul 
among us is the prisoner of a temperament, that custom lies upon 
us with a weight heavy as frost and deep almost as death, I cannot 
wonder that many conscientious men failed, and still fail, to lay 
hold of the simple truth taught by Henry George. 

Pardon me if I seem unduly to emphasize the simplicity and 
harmlessness of the reform for which we stand, but observing as I 
do a tendency even among its own advocates to regard it as a 
revolutionary change, I feel the necessity of bringing this aspect 
of it into greater prominence. It was only a poet who said, “a 
hair perhaps divides the false and _ true,” but in these words he 
enunciated a truth that has been affirmed by the masters of science, 
the workers in the arts, and the teachers of ethics. The crossing 
of that mysterious and elusive hair-line which separates the right 
from the wrong does, indeed, mean a revolution, but it is the kind 
of revolution following upon the letting in of daylight and fresh 
air to a chamber, from which both have been excluded. It is the 
kind of revolution experienced when broken bones knit together, 
or when the blood of a paralytic begins to circulate freely in veins 
and arteries, and when sensations not devoid of certain pains and 
irritations begin to be felt. In any other sense I cannot regard 
the change as a revolutionary one. That it will injure any member 
of society in any real or permanent sense I do not for a moment 
believe. What it will do will be to remove the leverage which 
wealth at present possesses over poverty. When we all have 
enough, or can easily earn enough, wealth will have no power to 
oppress us. The lever will have lost its fulcrum, and will have 
become an instrument for which some other use must be found; 
for it is always true, as Ruskin said, that the power of a guinea in 
one man’s pocket depends accurately and scientifically on the ab- 
sence of a guinea in some other man’s. The art of being rich is at 
bottom the art of keeping other people poor. Now, when other 
people are not poor, wealth will have lost its power. That is the 
only sense, I believe, in which the removal of the land monopoly 
can be called a revolutionary movement. My wish, however, is 
that we should focus our minds upon the simplicity of the remedy, 
the ease of its application, and the beneficent results that will surely 
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follow, believing, as we do, that even if the power at present at- 
taching to a large income vanishes ; if a rich man finds he cannot 
engage a footman on any terms, or his wife find a lady’s maid at 
any wage under that of a cabinet minister, that even then the 
distressed millionaire will find compensating advantages which at 
present it is difficult to dream of. I hope you will agree with me 
that our attitude towards individual wealth is like that of philo- 
sophic radicals to the House of Lords, a desire not to abolish it so 
long as it may be of any real service to its owners and the com- 
munity, but only to abolish its power to oppress, or to limit freedom. 

These, then, are my reasons for venturing to recommend that 
we refrain from fomenting the vulgar desire to “get at” the rich 
landlords, to repudiate existing contracts, or to encourage ill-will to 
large incomes so long as there are fools who want them. What 
we wish to do is to open opportunities which are at present closed, 
and so to make sure that all men who want to use their hands or 
their brains or their capital for the earning of honest livings will 
always find those opportunities awaiting them. This, I believe, will 
result from the proposed change in the basis of rating and taxa- 
tion, without any thought of touching the present possessions of 
the rich; and this is why I insist upon the importance of holding 
to the simple kernel of George’s teaching, as I have tried to 
epitomize it. : 

In conclusion, it behoves us to let light into the minds of some 
of our fellows, and to bring nearer that time of which wise men 
have foretold, of which poets have dreamed, of which prophets 
have prophesied, when industrial warfare will be at an end, when 
capital and labour will fight, not against each other, but hand in 
hand against the common enemies of hunger and cold, and ugliness 
and ignorance ; and when the political economy of Henry George 
will be in full and beneficent operation. 


ALEXANDER MACKENDRICK. 





STOLYPIN. 


ON Tuesday, 18th September last, the news flashed over a half- 
incredulous world that M. Piotre Arcadievich Stolypin had suc- 
cumbed to the assassin’s bullet—M. Stolypin, at the very zenith of 
his power! The giant Premier of Russia, who had seemed invul- 
nerable ; who had lived unscathed through an era of bombs, in- 
fernal-machines, and all the hellish contrivances of a revolutionary 
Terrorism ; who had drunk so deep of the intoxicant of power that 
long after the fatal bullet had prostrated him he still laughed at it 
disdainfully, and only towards the end knew that the last laugh 
was with death! 

The sensation created by this tragic demise has long since 
subsided, the inevitable obituaries and epitomised biographies have 
appeared in their profusion—and disappeared; the world, surren- 
dering to the past the things of the past, has accommodated its 
mind to the new régime in Russia; a phantom of history is the 
sole remnant of Stolypin. And, to the student of Russian politics, 
looking back in an historical reverie upon the checkered career of 
the dead Premier, and upon the world’s recent pronouncements 
upon that career, one fact becomes ever increasingly patent; that 
the democracy of this country has laboured, all along, under a 
monstrous delusion in its view of the late M. Stolypin. From the 
first days of Stolypin’s ministry, the criticisms of the Radical Press 
over here were indiscriminate and captious. As time went on the 
opinion seemed to gain ground in democratic circles that the infant 
democracy of Russia had fallen into the hands of a Nero, and so, 
in September, it would seem not merely that a Titan had fallen in 
his greatness, but that a murderous Cyclops had met his Nemesis. 
This hostile attitude on the part of British Liberalism was always 
a source of pain to Stolypin, and now that he is dead it is more 
than ever lamentable that such egregious misapprehensions should 
continue to prevail in regard to the man who piloted the Russian 
Democracy through the dark and perilous years of its initiation. 

The prejudice and antipathy which, in certain quarters, has 
long existed against Stolypin, is not, however, inexcusable when 
circumstances are considered. For, at first sight, adopting the 
Liberal point of view, the case against Stolypin is black in the 
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extreme. There are many aspects of the late Premier’s career 
which, viewed exclusively, would present grave anomalies, and 
which require a broad, inclusive knowledge of all the extenuating 
circumstances, and the exigencies of the situation to be under- 
stood. In this article it is proposed, in the first place, to make a 
frank statement of the case against Stolypin, setting out briefly the 
main grounds of impeachment held in advanced democratic coun- 
tries; secondly, it is proposed to enumerate some of the more 
conspicuous reforms and legislative achievements of Stolypin, which 
are too often forgotten, and lastly to reconcile and explain these 
apparently conflicting aspects of Stolypin’s career. 


STOLYPIN, THE “ TYRANT.” 


When, after the famous October Manifesto of 1905, the first 
Duma was convened on May 11th, 1906, Liberals and the pioneers 
of the democracy were confident that a more hopeful prospect had 
dawned at last for the toiling millions of Russia. But on that same 
11th May, 1906, the Tsar had been pleased to nominate as Minister 
of the Interior one Piotre Arcadievich Stolypin. From the first 
days of the appointment it became evident that the powers had 
been unfettered of a man of prodigious and unsuspected ability ; 
from the first, however, the new Minister was watched closely and 
with suspicion by the extreme democratic parties in the State. He 
had formerly been Governor of Saratov, and there were certain 
reminiscences attaching to that Governorship! When, two months 
later, this same Arcadievich Stolypin, who, sweeping all before 
him, had shouldered his way to the Premiership, began straight 
away by summarily dissolving the Duma, the suspicions referred to 
were confirmed. Democracy, it was said, knew what to expect 
from a man who could thus precipitate the country in a General 
Election, with the overt and flagrant design of profiting by a passing 
wave of reaction to obtain a less democratic Duma. Thus, as early 
as his accession to the Premiership the nominal liberalism of Stoly- 
pin was regarded in democratic circles as the sheep’s skin of a 
reactionary wolf! Many eyes were watching him in this year of 
1906, and it was whispered that the Terrorist Supreme Committee 
had marked yet another name with the deadly cross. The at- 
tempted assassination of Stolypin was, however, a failure, and, in 
the next year, 1907, we find him undaunted, perpetrating what would 
appear to be, outrage after outrage, on the Constitution. Some 
indiscretions of the Social Democrats have aroused the passion of 
the Premier, but, as Deputies, these democrats are immune from 
arrest. To the winds, then, with Constitutional propriety ; let the 
Duma be dissolved, and the miscreants arrested! Such are the 
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tactics of Stolypin in the Spring of 1907. But this is not all. The 
piece de resistance is reserved till after the dissolution in June, 
when the Premier takes it on himself to so modify and mutilate the 
Electoral Law as to render the third Duma of Russia tame and 
subdued, and largely Tory in its composition. These are some of 
the indictments which democracy has levelled against Stolypin. 
And then, who will have forgotten the imbroglio of March of this 
year, when the Zemstvo Bill was enacted by Ukase? Nothing 
could have surpassed for sheer brilliancy the swift, daring manceuvre 
by which Stolypin circumvented his opponents. Yet what, it is 
admitted, could have been more patently unconstitutional? Find- 
ing unexpected opposition to his Bill in the Council of the Empire, 
Stolypin, it will be remembered, resorted, after its rejection, to 
the tactics of an Achilles. He tendered a curt resignation to the 
Tsar, qualified with an offer to accept certain “compensations.” 
Nicholas II., with less tardiness and obduracy than the traditional 
Agamemnon, gave way, the compensations being that—(1) M. 
Durnovo, and another prominent Upper-Chamber man, should be 
given leave of absence; (2) the Legislatures be prorogued while 
the Zemstvo Bill is promulgated by Imperial Ukase. It is true, of 
course, that the Emergency Clause of the Constitution provides 
for such enactment of measures, but the absence of the deputies 
being artificially created, and the Bill being of no paramount ur- 
gency, the deliberate misconstruction of the spirit of this clause is 
palpable. 

And then there is the “damning” evidence of figures—3,750 
persons executed under the drum-head courts-martial within the 
space of five years; 31,885 political sentences—not sentences to 
death, but to the living hell of Siberia, penal servitude, and like 
punishments ; 1,500 killed by military punitive expeditions—all in 
the space of five years, all reliable and authoritative figures. 

Finally, there is the mournful story of Stolypin’s dealings with 
the Finns. For a hundred years the Finnish patriots had kept at 
bay the wolves of the Russian Reactionary Party; for a hundred 
years the long, grim death-struggle of heroism, education, and en- 
lightenment against brute force! And at last, as it seemed, peace! 
The bells of thanksgiving were ringing, as it were, the battle of 
generations was being acclaimed as won, when, lo and behold, there 
came Stolypin! It is the successor of Stolypin who has driven the 
heaviest nail into the coffin of Finnish Independence by his flagi- 
tious reduction of the Finnish Education vote in favour of Russian 
military aggrandisement, but the identity of the hand which built 
the coffin it were futile to conceal. 

Under the light of the above criteria it is, perhaps, not sur- 
prising that there are many who mock at the Liberal professions 
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of Stolypin—Stolypin, whose neck-tie was called the hangman’s 
rope, who, to the Poles and Semitic races, as much as to the Finns, 
was like some terrible Procrustes who mauled and mutilated them 
in his Zit de fer. In the face of so cogent an accumulation of 
indictments, it is at least comprehensible that many, with the little 
knowledge which is always such a dangerous thing, should scorn 
the idea that this man could have had at heart the welfare of the 
people, the survival from its birth-throes of their infant Democracy, 
could have appreciated, indeed, any principle of government but 
_ “L’Etat cest Moi.” It is now proposed to extend the ambit of 
that “little knowledge ”—the little knowledge which is such a 
dangerous thing! 


STOLYPIN, THE LIBERAL. 


From July 21st, 1906, the date of the dissolution of the first 
Duma, almost continuously up till March 5th, 1907, when the second 
Duma was convened, there was being evolved and crystallised by 
a man of unflagging perseverance, unbounded enthusiasm, a pro- 
gramme of reforms far-reaching and beneficent in character, and 
constituting a phenomenon unknown in Russia since the days of 
Alexander II. One terrible interlude there was when the reformer 
rushed out from his study and his labours to gaze on a “ carnival of 
blood,” and to cry, “But my children! They could have spared my 
children!” An interval, however, of an hour, or two hours at the 
most, which necessarily elapsed before this man of the iron mask, 
with a sigh and a shrug of the shoulders, had resumed his great 
labours for the people who were seeking his destruction. 

The scheme which, in March, was laid before the Duma, is 
admitted by all who have gone into it, to have been a fine, states- 
man-like endeavour. In it were embraced judicial, educational, 
administrative, and agrarian reforms, and one of the items of this 
gigantic programme was a revolution in the system of land-tenure, 
the outcome of which is that all land coming into the market in 
Russia at the present moment is purchased by the Government, and 
with the State and Crown lands let out to the peasant on easy 
terms. The brain which conceived this socialistic effort, which 
thus concentrated its powers in the service of the people, was the 
brain of M. Stolypin! But whatever the success of the labours in 
question, the first point to emphasise is the genuine, sympathetic 
motive which inspired them. The results, however, were striking 
enough. Who will deny that M. Stolypin’s treatment of the land 
question, though it has not brought about the millennium in Russia, 
has materially altered the situation for the struggling millions of 
bucolic labourers? It is a grievance of Socialists that the agrarian 
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revolution, destroying, as it did, the ancient Communal System, has 
engendered grave inequalities in the social status of the peasant 
concurrently with emulation, cupidity, and all the evils of Pan- 
dora’s Box attendant upon private ownership of property. But 
even Socialists should admit that a social equality which is tanta- 
mount to a social stagnation, that an Arcadian community which 
knows not the sordid conflict of ambitions, because it knows not 
Ambition, and which is untroubled by the great social problems of 
an advancing civilisation, because it is untroubled by civilisation, is 
hardly the Socialist’s millenium. M. Stolypin has raised 
the peasantry of Russia from a social morass, in which ability was 
sterile, and industry abortive. Simultaneously with the untram- 
melling of initiative and enterprise, M. Stolypin, besides making 
the land easy of access to the peasant, has thrashed out the crying 
evil of congested populations in impoverished districts. To the 
peasant bewailing his lot he has stretched the helping hand, trans- 
porting him to the more fertile districts of Siberia, and so distri- 
buting labour as to increase its productivity. If the late Premier’s 
land reforms, enabling the industrious and energetic to make life 
livable, have left the sluggard still engulfed in the mire, the aggre- 
gate result has been a great resuscitation of the peasantry. 

Other legislative achievements stand to the name of the mur- 
dered Premier, among the more notable and recent being the 
Zemstvo Act of 1911. The democratic nature of this measure has 
been unaccountably lost sight of. A brief examination will be 
sufficient to reveal facts concerning it hardly consistent with the 
view, based on the criteria which has been summarised, that its 
author was an insidious reactionary unenamoured of the democracy 
and out of sympathy with the people. The Act was essentially a 
people’s Act. It bestowed Zemstvo Government on the S.W. Pro- 
vinces. Now the Zemstvos of Russia are representative assemblies 
analogous to our County Councils, embodying local self-govern- 
ment in economical affairs. In only 36 of the 97 Governments and 
Provinces of Russia have the Zemstvos been instituted, but it is a 
significant fact that those of the 36 under amenable Governors are 
models of prosperity beside the Provinces without Zemstvos. Al- 
though handicapped by an enforced share in Imperial burdens, such 
as conscription expenses, the Zemstvos have been the means of 
disseminating, through the creation of elementary and technical 
schools, the germs of education, and concomitantly of democracy. 
It is at their hands that agriculture in the villages of those Pro- 
vinces has been resuscitated through the supply of agricultural 
machinery, under the supervision of inspectors. The institution of 
postal systems in the villages, and the creation of public hospitals 
figure among their achievements. But there are other less palp- 
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able merits in the Bill, which remove all doubts as to the good 
intentions of its author. Incidentally, there is the fact to be con- 
sidered that all those Provinces without County Councils are re- 
presented in the Council of the Empire (the Second Chamber) by 
delegates of the landed proprietors exclusively, but in the Pro- 
vinces under Zemstvo administration the Zemstvo of each Province 
elects a member for the Upper Chamber. Thus a gradual exten- 
sion of the Zemstvos to the remaining 61 Provinces of Russia 
would automatically democratise the Second Chamber. But the 
most significant feature of the Act is in the choice of the Provinces 
through which to commence this gradual extension of the Zemst- 
vos. The Act bestowed Zemstvo Government on Poland, or, 
strictly speaking, the S.W. Provinces, and in those Provinces the 
peasantry is Russian, and the gentry Polish. Among the 18 mil- 
lion souls enfranchised the Poles, of course, predominate, so that 
the peasants are outnumbered by the gentry. But to extend to the 
Polish gentry the electoral advantages which the privileged classes 
enjoy over the peasantry in Russia proper would have entailed a 
predominance of the Polish element in the newly-created Zemstvos. 
National curiz were, therefore, instituted, and so arranged that the 
peasant minority is represented in equal proportions to the pre- 
ponderating gentry population. Incidentally, it is seen, of 
course, that such a reform in Poland must stir the emula- 
tion of the peasantry elsewhere, and that it is bound to 
accrue sooner or later as a precedent for the removal of peasant 
disabilities in Russia proper. But the nominal and ostensible 
object of the reform, it is admitted, was Nationalist rather than 
democratic, it was introduced nominally rather in a Chauvinistic an- 
tagonism to the Poles, than as a coup for the peasantry; and it 
would be irrelevant at this stage of the present article to enter 
into an elucidation of circumstances which might have made the 
procurement by Stolypin of a moderate Duma obligatory, and have 
necessitated also the alliance of Stolypin with the Nationalist ele- 
ment, whose votes would have to be a factor in the framing of his 
Bills. For the present, however, the fact that M. Stolypin’s Bill pro- 
voked such mordant hostility in Conservative and Reactionary quar- 
ters, and that he himself went to such extraordinary lengths to over- 
ride the opposition from those puarters in the Upper Chamber, 
should be sufficient evidence that there was more in this measure 
than was overtly claimed for it; that its ulterior possibilities were 
fully appreciated both by its author and its enemies ; and therefore, 
that without any further parley it may figure at this stage of the dis- 
cussion as a remarkable addition to the data which is being accu- 
mulated in vindication of Stolypin. 
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The paradoxical conclusion is thus arrived at that the very 
man who curtailed the liberties of the people by an autocratic 
modification of the Electoral Law, on the other hand enhanced 
those liberties in a measure which, as the peasant deputies in the 
Duma were not slow to perceive and to acclaim, was a great coup 
for their peasant brothers—a paradox illustrating once again the 
complexities and difficulties which Russian politics present to the 
outside observer, and the grotesque absurdity of censuring and 
criticising with only a modicum of data to stand upon. 


In regard to the so-called Chauvinistic proclivities of Stolypin, 
it may also be pointed out that the late Premier was untiring in his 
efforts to obviate pogroms. And again, the imputation against 
Stolypin, of a reactionary, subversive tendency in his attitude 
to the Democracy, is hardly consistent with the fact that, in Re- 
actionary circles, there is no name which is the object of such bitter 
contumely and execration, such hysterical anathema, as the name 
Stolypin. 

Finally, there is an alternative aspect to the question of Stoly- 
pin’s relationship with the Bureaucracy. We have already acknow- 
ledged with all fairness those bureaucratic excesses which have 
done so much over here to intensify Liberal animosity against 
Stolypin. Now, however, it is necessary to call attention to facts 
of another complexion which should not fail to confirm the desire 
for further investigation. We recall, in effect, a certain Commis- 
sion of Enquiry instituted at a time when the canker of corruption 
was eating into the very heart of the Bureaucracy, when the corro- 
sive influence of bribery was rampant, and it was as though the 
people were being crushed and bled under some mammoth leech ; 
when a number of bureaucrats, moreover, had formed together in a 
clique, and were perpetrating, in the name of the law, atrocities 
little short of diabolical. We remember the splendid fearlessness 
of this Commission, the author of which appeared like a Nemesis 
with the sword of retribytion, relentless and irrespective of persons, 
searching out in their iniquities high dignitaries and magnates, 
purging, clarifying, renovating, as it were, in a Medea’s cauldron. 
We do not forget that this same avenger was M. Arcadievich Stoly- 
pin. 


CONCLUSION. 


All this, no doubt, will be bewildering enough to the blind 
partisan who has, hitherto, relied for his information about Russian 
affairs upon the narrow and one-sided accounts of a certain -class 
of newspaper, and who has never dreamt that there was another 
side to the question. On the other hand, were he to reconsider 
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his views, there would still remain unanswered the plethora of 
seemingly dark and damning evidence against Stolypin. Once, 
however, the possibility is recognised of Stolypin’s apparent reces- 
sion from his initial Liberalism, admitting of an explanation other 
than sheer apostasy, the task is comparatively simple. We start 
from a new premise. 

The strong views which the late Premier entertained in regard 
to revolutionary methods, and the manner in which those views in- 
fluenced his policy is, of course, well-known to students, though it 
is probably not fully realised how consistently every anomaly, every 
regrettable phase of Stolypin’s career, may be revealed in the light 
of an inevitable and integral part of his position as the revolution- 
breaker. At the outset it may be as well to emphasise the fact 
that an anti-revolutionist, however determined and remorseless, is 
not necessarily in the least illiberal, but, on the contrary, may be 
as sincere a friend of the masses, and perhaps more so, than the 
rabid socialist or syndicalist. He only differs from the more ad- 
vanced democrats in his distrust of their lavish and glowing pro- 
mises, in his conviction that revolution is the wrong road to the 
millennium, and that violent aberrations and convulsions engender 
violent reactions ; in his belief that the stability of any constitution 
or form of government depends upon the extent to which it is em- 
bedded through long years of precedent in the minds of the 
governed. Moreover, the attitude of any sane-minded Liberal in 
the position which Stolypin held, towards the revolutionaries would 
have been once and for all decided by the fact that the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia had become infested with a welter of 
noxious and morbific elements in the form of anarchists, expro- 
priators, nihilists, etc. Even a Socialist like Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
(for his Socialism is the antipodes of Anarchism), finding himself 
in the shoes of M. Stolypin, would speedily have come to the con- 
clusion that the revolutionary movement, whatever it was in its 
initial stages, must be stamped out unmercifully if Russia were to 
be saved from the confusion of Bedlam. We shall see that any 
such Socialist, faced with such a situation, would have acted almost 
inevitably upon lines very similar to those which Stolypin followed. 
For it will be shown that all the most violent and unconstitutional 
of Stolypin’s coup d’états, are directly or indirectly attributable to 
his anti-revolutionist policy. His reasons for the summary disso- 
lution of the first Duma in 1906, are told from his own lips in cor- 
roboration of this. As Minister of the Interior he had been faced 
with the imminent peril of an incendiary Anarchism igniting the 
inflammatory stubble of an ignorant peasantry. Conscious of the 
fearful penalty of anything like vacillation in such a crisis, he 
resolved to stamp out to the last embers the precursory flames of 
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this impending conflagration. But as Fate willed it (and this is 
the crux of the whole situation) the Duma of 1906, intoxicated with 
the triumph of its birth, had become obstreperous in its criticisms 
of the Government. “King Demos” was its motto, and “devil 
take the Ministry.” When, as a result of this disruption in head- 
quarters, the Executive showed signs of disaffection, undecided as 
between the authority of the Government and the Duma, Stolypin, 
the anti-revolutionist, had one course alone before him. He must 
remove all disintegrating influences, and, with a strong, homo- 
geneous and coherent Bureaucracy, meet and defeat the forces of 
Anarchy. Accordingly, he dismissed the Duma. The second 
Duma, elected during a reactionary lull in the brewing storm, did 
not nearly fulfil Stolypin’s expectation of a milder and less cap- 
tious body. It pouted at the Premier’s great programme of reforms 
and, in answer to his socialistic agrarian proposals, demanded the 
nationalisation of land on the compulsory principle—hostility 
which was the more embarrassing since the machinery of these 
reforms had been partially constructed and set in motion on the 
certainty that a democratic Duma would sanction them. But the 
key-note of the situation was in the same festering evil. The 
Social Democrats were openly and avowedly preaching gospels of 
rebellion, flaunting their freedom from arrest as deputies, and in 
all quarters of the country, feeding and fanning the very flames 
which Stolypin sought to smother. So far did they abuse their 
privileged position of immunity from arrest as to pursue under the 
very eyes of the Premier the pernicious work of disaffecting the 
Army and Navy as a means to the end of a General Strike! Russia 
was on, the verge of unutterable and irreparable chaos when, once 
more, M. Stolypin took the bull by the horns and, in June, 1907, 
dissolved the second Duma. 

To Stolypin the dilemma presented itself in this light. He 
might, on the one hand, pander to the Duma, but, in so doing, 
sacrifice Democracy to an unbridled anarchy ; or he must quell the 
revolution, but, in so doing, stop the mouth of the Duma. Stolypin 
chose the latter alternative, and proceeded to give effect to his 
decision. The effect was ultimately the consummation of his 
“apostasy,” after the dissolution in June, when he modified over 
the heads of the Legislatures the Electoral Law. His colossal 
betrayal of the people, his apparent renegation of the Liberal prin- 
ciples he had once so proudly advocated ought not, therefore, to 
be a matter for amazement; his course of action was inevitable, 
unavoidable. 

A careful enquiry into the trend of Stolypin’s legislation leads 
one to the conclusion that it was governed by an earnest endeavour 
to ameliorate the status of the people just in so far as such legis- 
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lation was compatible with a strong, inflexible anti-revolutionist 
policy. He was responsible for many beneficent measures, such 
as the Employers’ Liability Act; and his agrarian legislation has 
already been touched upon. 

His administrative reforms evidenced also a broad Liberal 
outlook, but it is to be noted that they were only in the direction 
of local self-government (a case in point being the Zemstvo Bill). 
The task of overhauling the central authority was reserved for the 
day when the Leviathan Bureaucracy had served him to the full in 
his campaign against Anarchism. While he was driven by this 
policy temporarily to impair the popular franchise, he cemented the 
foundations of real democratic government in local affairs, and 
showed clearly that he was paving the way for a full-fledged demo- 
cracy when the revolutionary cloud had passed. 


As regards the terrible death-roll of political offenders, and all 
the bureaucratic excesses which have rendered the name Russia a 
byword among nations, it is surely palpable once it has been 
realised how fearful and menacing was the situation Stolypin had 
to deal with, that none but the most stringent methods were pos- 
sible ; indeed the more pitiless and crushing were those methods 
the more faithfully did Stolypin render his service to the cause of 
Democracy and progress. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
the great bureaucratic machine with which Stolypin terrorised his 
enemies was not of his own construction, but the instrument which 
he found to hand when the Tsar called him to his side. Where- 
ever it was possible to eradicate malignant features in it without 
impairing its fighting potentialities he did so. 

When we come to the consideration of the late Premier’s 
Nationalist policy we have come to the cardinal imputation against 
Stolypin, the charge of a ferocious, demoniacal Chauvinism. And 
it is admitted that the charge is not altogether easy to refute. Yet 
even here it can be shown that the same inexorable force of circum- 
stance was at work. M. Stolypin’s machinations against the Fin- 
nish Constitution evoked angry murmurs in this country. But 
under the light of recent revelations it is becoming ever more and 
more clear that one of the most important centres of the revolu- 
tionary movement, and the movement in its worst and most per- 
nicious phase, was Finland. It would seem that the subducation 
of Finland to a state of uniformity with the Empire, and responsi- 
bility to the authorities, was unavoidable if revolution and disaster 
was to be effectively combated. Indeed, the same holds good with 
practically all the foreign nationalities in Russia who suffered at the 
hands of Stolypin, notably Poland, which was a veritable hot-bed of 
treason. History will undoubtedly show that Stolypin’s mysterious 
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precipitation into a violent Nationalist policy and his alliance, in the 
third Duma, with the newly-formed Nationalist party, was the 
manoeuvre of a consummate strategist, who arranges and regulates 
his plan of action amidst the exigencies of the battlefield. 

While M. Stolypin, who held the reigns of a juvenile and 
more or less irresponsible Duma, was scarcely as obsequious in his 
attitude to the Democracy as, for example, a British Prime Minister 
finds it expedient to be, while, on the contrary, he was obliged, 
under the duresse of circumstances, to instil into the body politic, a 
strong spice of his own strong will, he never once, let it be added 
in conclusion, in his most autocratic moments, really over-stepped 
the danger-line. The allegation that, at times, he actually came 
near to imperilling the Democracy as an institution, is utterly un- 
warrantable. It has been said that, by his coup d’état of March, 
1911, he was playing into the hands of the Reactionaries, jeopardis- 
ing constitutional government. That M. Stolypin, when he enacted 
the Zemstvo Bill by Imperial Ukase, was not, in any way, violating 
the fundamental statutes, is evidenced by the fact that the Bill was 
sanctioned by the Ruling Senate—a purely judicial and impartial 
body, without whose assent rio measure under the Russian Con- 
stitution can be promulgated. But the best answer to the impeach- 
ment in question is the fact, which has already been pointed out, 
that, in all the bitterest denunciations of Stolypin’s conduct, the 
Reactionaries themselves were the diatribists. Their stronghold, 
of course, has been the Second Chamber, and that the Council of 
the Empire has constituted a shambles for so much Liberal legisla- 
tion was, of course, a feather in their cap. But when, after the 
crisis, it was brought home to them that Nicholas II. was so far a 
puppet in the hands of the Premier as to be Stolypin’s instrument 
for over-riding opposition in the Second Chamber, and when the 
Council of the Empire, under the shock of this revelation, was to 
be seen hurrying through Committee all the measures over which 
it had been slumbering for so long, the Reactionary fury became 
almost hysterical. The bitterness then revealed has not yet 
abated, nor will it do so till reaction itself is moribund. In Re- 
actionary circles Stolypin will always be branded as a traitor. 
For Reactionaries insensibly realise that in the early days 
of the Russian Duma, when it was now or never for 
ill-wishers of the Democracy, they were not as virulent as they 
might have been had Stolypin been more ostentatious in his demo- 
cratic professions. They had even looked to him for guidance as a 
man insidiously their champion. To-day it is realised that those 
unconstitutional tactics of Stolypin—obligatory, as we have seen, 
but so mollifying to Reactionaries—incidentally served the purpose 
of enabling the late Prime Minister of Russia to ward off the perils 
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which beset his infant Democracy till Time had safely implanted it 
in the soil of Russia, and he might turn on the Reactionaries, as he 
did in March, with a vengeance disillusioning and merciless. 

A brusbue, uncompromising, ruthless giant, but, au fond, a 
genuine friend of the people—that was the man whose name will 
ever be associated with the most momentous period of Russian 
history. 





STEFAN MOXON. 








THE PAGEANT OF THE MASTERY 
OF THE SEA. 


No one has written a complete history of sea power; perhaps no 
one ever will. Yet the bare outline of the world story gives 
problems like our own, and even phrases and sentences that might 
be taken from an English hand-book of to-day; as for instance, 
“If they could only rely on the friendship of these states, they 
could completely surround’”—whom? Our rival for the moment? 
No! “Peloponnesus with war.” It was not at Thermopylae 
alone the Greeks hoped to hold the gate of Hellas; their fleet 
was at Artemisium to guard the channel; and though they won 
the battles of Marathon and Platza on land, yet it was Salamis 
shattered the Persian power; and the historian, not waiting till 
the nineteenth century after Christ to discover the secret of empire, 
wrote: “ The event of the Persian War proved undeniably that the 
fate of Hellas depended on her navy.” When the strife was 
continued between the two leading states of Greece, Athens and 
Sparta, both of them seized on strategical positions. The weaker 
in sea-warfare alter their style of ship-building, and of the land 
power it was written, not indeed the very words, “ Her future is on 
the sea,” but “Necessity at last compelled her to become a naval 
power.” The blue water school had an able exponent in Pericles ; 
he it was who told the Athenians when the great war with their 
one serious rival for hegemony was hanging over them, “ Reflect, 
if you were islanders, who would be more invulnerable ?” 

Carthage wished to close the seas to Rome ; indeed she bound 
her by treaty not to enter the second grand basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, the one eastward of the Straits of Messina. Rome too 
changed her method of naval warfare ; surprised the Carthaginians, 
not only by accelerating her ship-building programme, but by 
building after their models, and in one supreme effort of patriotism 
raising by private subscription money to build a fleet which ended 
the first Punic War by the great battle of the A®gatian Islands ; 
and then in her terms of peace did as England did after the 
Napoleonic Wars, seized on all the sea-fortresses that held the 
sea roads, since one condition was that all islands were to be 
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evacuated between Italy and Sicily. Hannibal, a well-known 
author wondered why, reached Italy by crossing the Alps with a 
large army, because Rome held the sea; and in the usual telling 
of these three great wars there is no mention of a single sea-road ; 
much as if the history of modern sea power should be written 
and nothing be said of the route by the Cape of Good Hope, or of 
Gibraltar, Egypt and India. 


The men of the southern world and of the first sea roads not 
only knew of maritime power as the life blood of empire, they 
plagiarised, shamelessly plagiarised, from the moderns. They 
spoke of the “Keys of Cyprus,” as the men of the Cinque ports 
called Dover Straits “the Keys of the English Channel.” Darius of 
Persia, like Queen Hatasu of Egypt, spoke of extending his empire 
as far as God’s Heaven reaches; the Delphic oracle before the 
great sea fight of Salamis, promised that the wooden wall should 
bring safety to Athens and her children; they even coined the 
phrase, the Mastery of the Sea, and gave a list of those who had 
held its sceptre. 


That Rome knew that her fate depended not merely upon her 
armies is shown by facts; necessity in her case, too, compelled 
her to become a naval power. It was at the A®gatian Islands that 
her fleet defeated the Carthaginians in the first Punic War; in the 
second war it was her fleet that cut off Hannibal from Macedon, 
that compelled his brother Hasdrubal to seek a junction with him 
by land, and to be overthrown at the battle of Metaurus in North 
Italy, while the other Carthaginian army was contained in the 
south of the peninsula. The great fight between the forces of 
the east and west, when Anthony and Cleopatra met Augustus 
Czsar at Actium, made the Master of the Sea the Master of the 
World. In picturesque ceremony the Doges of Venice wedded the 
Adriatic; in sober prose their fleets ferried the crusaders to the 
Levant, and gave to them and Genoa the control of the trade with 
the East. In the north it was the sea rovers who “gat them a 
home” in Romanised Britain, the Viking shipmen seized the north 
of Scotland and the Western Isles ; they took the east of England, 
and at the last the whole land was theirs. They and their descend- 
ants claimed the mastery of the Channel, which meant the Mastery 
of the Northern Seas; Edward struck the gold noble with the 
ship, and styled himself the Avenger of Merchants; the heralds 
of France and England debated which of their countries really 
held the dominion of the sea and drew their arguments from the 
parallel of the wars of Rome and Carthage. No one till the 
peaceful Victorian times had doubted that the future of any country 
which would be great was on the sea. 
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History is a drama, and among all the unacted pageants the 
greatest is the pageant of those who have held the sceptre of the 
seas. Across the ever widening stage of the world there moves a 
crowd of figures, very few of whose names we know, and others 
around them who make a mighty concourse of whom we only know 
that they lived, leaving behind them, not the story of their own 
individual lives, but that of their empire making. If we have 
patience to read it, it tells us what their land was, and the dreams 
of their empire makers, far more clearly than if we were among 
them, and did not know what was common knowledge to them as 
it is to us to-day, that the world gave scope for a great empire, and 
that empire was to be won upon the sea. The pageant is always 
there, not waiting to be revealed, but that having once been planned 
it exists for ever. Their time and manner clothed their inner life, 
and once their inner life is known the time and manner make them 
visible, whenever we have the capacity to see, as the stars but wait 
for the telescope to be turned on them. So the empires in a real 
sense are not dead but only forgotten. They are hidden; but the 
curtain of the night can be drawn aside, and they are there clearly 
in view, not in the light of to-day, but of a bygone day ; and episode 
after episode fills the different scenes that make up the three acts 
of the drama in their order, as geography planned them; the 
Cities of the Inland Sea, the Lands of the Open Seas, and lastly the 
Dominion of the Oceans in the world-play of The Mastery of the 
Sea. 

The men of the river lands planned the rude log boats, and, as 
their cities grow, their armies march from the Upper Sea of the 
Rising Sun to the Lower Sea of the Setting Sun. With hair and 
beard in stiff and formal fashion, their great king dismounts from 
the war chariot to embark upon a Phoenician ship and slay some 
beast in the great sea, since his god Asshur has sent him to the four 
quarters of the world. On the return of the fleet that has visited 
Arabia, a queen stands before an Egyptian temple giving orders 
that the incense-bearing trees should be planted. Painters are 
making on the walls pictures of what the seamen have brought from 
the distant lands in the great temple of Amon as memorial for 
all time. Far away in southern Greece the watchmen wait for the 
signal lights that shall tell of the fall of the Asiatic city that has 
held out against the forces of Hellas for ten years, and that the 
heroes are coming home at last ; bringing, they or others, the olive 
from Asia that Athene caused to grow in the Acropolis of Athens. 
In the background all Asia seems marching upon Europe from 
lands that Europe scarcely knows of, to pit the might of an offended 
king against a handful of cities. The king who has beaten the 
disobedient sea for shattering his bridge of boats, sits throned to 
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see his army pass, and sits throned once again to see his fleet in 
disordered flight. In the foreground are the Athenians, the pro- 
tagonists of Europe, who never again would be afraid of mere 
numbers, since 


“They had scourged the host back seaward, 
That had scourged the sea with rods.” 


Look on the pageant. A crowd of stalwart men with faces 
tanned by the sea breezes in their little, almost sea-girt home, the 
men of the shore and the mountains ; 


“Looking to Hymettus and the purple heather, 
Looking to Pirzus and the purple sea.” 


And behind them men in steady ordered march in heavy armour, 
while through the clear air floats the pzean, for these are they whose 
names shall live for ever, the soldiers of Marathon, and the sailors 
of Salamis. And then a throng of figures, each of whom our own 
own time knows by name, not all Athenian, but all welcome at 
Athens, since genius in this city of the first sea roads makes all men 
kin like kindred blood; painters, poets, philosophers, statesmen, 
soldiers make a bodyguard around a war chariot, in which there 
rides, not Poseidon, the sea god, but Athene, since foresight and 
not hereditary right rules the sea. The goddess is a maiden fair 
and tall with large grey eyes, who guided in the Homeric story the 
first explorer in the waste of the outer waters. In one strong 
hand she holds the spear, the spear whose flashing point her ship- 
men see as they round the promontory of Sunium; strong in war, 
wise in counsel, daughter of Zeus the All-Father, the guardian of 
the city of the violet crown, Pallas Athene. 

In the background again are the cities of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, with factories working to fill the ships of the traders ; 
and far back from the Persian Gulf, from which they came like 
Abraham, the caravans move along the high road, on which the 
names of battles mark that to and fro rolled the tide of conquest, 
as the empires of the river lands wrestled with each other, surging 
past where Phoenicia with its cities lay safe for a time behind its 
mountain barriers. The ships put forth from the mainland, and 
chiefest of all is the busy mart of Tyre on its rocky isle; they 
come to trade where they must, to steal men and plunder where 
they can; and their choicest wares are brass and the bright iron ; 
as the best thing they can bring back from the lands beyond is 
the tin, that mixed with brass makes the bronze weapons that give 
victory. See how with cunning eyes the swarthy men chaffer over 
the price of their goods, telling of the fearful dangers of the sea 
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beyond, of the giants and whirlpools and the dreadful clashing 
rocks, that they may keep the monopoly of the sea trade routes. 
These sail in their ships far away, as the Vikings did, that no king 
may rule them ; and settle in the wild west so far off that no one 
can pursue them to claim allegiance, far off too from the Greeks 
who dispute their dominion, and take their trading posts till they 
build a mighty city in Africa on the peninsula that fronts Sicily 
and Italy, with the caravan roads behind them, the terminus of the 
Africo-Italian sea-road; and here they rule, till in one great sea- 
battle the Roman galleys disdain to manceuvre and dash in with 
heavier prows, and before the lighter, more skilful vessels can dart 
round them, from the masts falls the terrible boarding bridge, the 
spike pierces the deck, and over the side rish the invincible infantry 
that is to conquer the world. 

Rome has seen and is to see many triumphs, but none so 
significant as that when Duillius, the conqueror of the A®gatian 
Islands, is to have the flute player go before him, and the heavy 
beaks of the conquered vessels, hitherto unconquerable, are piled 
to make a monument that Rome is at last Mistress of the Seas. 
What to this is the golden collar won by Manlius, or the bronze 
gates of Veii? What to this will be the cherry tree carried in the 
triumph of Lucullus, or all the spoils of the east? Never did a 
greater triumph wind through the streets of Rome than to celebrate 
the victory of the Sicilian sea which gave to Rome the sea roads 
and the island fortresses. We can hear the sturdy tramp of the 
ordered legions on other battlefields; we can see them marching 
like one, with shield and sword, with greaves and corselets. As 
they move with the Roman endurance from camp to camp carry- 
ing their heavy burdens, and on them the stakes that are to form 
the palisade when they entrench themselves at nightfall before 
taking rest; among them are to march, for this victory gives them 
dominion beyond the seas, even in the wild northern ocean of the 
new world of Britain, the Spaniard, and the fair-haired Briton, but 
all with the iron discipline of Rome. It shall fill the triumphs of 
the future with the long laden waggons, with wild beasts and 
slaves; with wonder trees and birds from the east, with gold, 
frankincense and myrrh; with ivory, and pictures and statues, for 
the known world is their spoil land. And in the war chariot a 
man’s figure, crowned with a laurel crown, his face painted as are 
the faces of the gods, and wearing the embroidered robe of the 
triumphator. Is this the Mars whom the Romans worship, or is it 
his incarnation in his own city, a Roman consul ? 

The merchants ply between the shores of Gaul and Britain, 
as they have done since the time when the tin was brought to 
Vectis, and then across the narrow channel. Far beyond in the 
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north, surrounded by that ocean where the Roman oars can scarcely 
stir the heavy waters, men tell that there is the land to which the 
dead are carried in the boats that sink to the gunwales. In the 
Pretorium a Roman general listens as later Alfred did, to the 
stories of the farther north; the world will indeed be Rome’s when 
the New World of Britain is conquered, with the island of Ierne, 
and Thule, the last of lands; the barbarians crowding to defend 
the shore daunt for a moment even Roman valour till the standard 
bearer of the tenth legion leaps into the waves. 

In the background again, a Romanised Britain, with roads and 
fortress cities and cleared lands, and slaves working beneath the 
lash, a power that fades before the yet more savage north, and 
draws walls across the island from sea to sea to keep at bay the 
tribes they cannot tame. On the east of the new world, as on the 
north, Rome meets its match and more ; it appoints a special officer 
to guard the Saxon coast, but on every side Britain is in danger ; 


“How many a time the sea has foamed, 
Beneath the accursed rowers.” 


Rome withdraws its legions and its power crumbles to dust. 

Across the waters of the North Sea one band after another of 
Angles or Saxons comes to join their kinsmen who have settled 
in the outlying Roman province ; and the empty ships go hurrying 
back to tell of the goodness of the land, to return again and yet 
again loaded with fresh emigrants. Then, as they have harried 
others, the Scandinavians harry them; across the North Sea steal 
swiftly the low galleys, the helmsman keeping his eye upon the 
flight of birds that show where the eastern level land of Britain 
lies low beyond the horizon. They raise the war shield, and are 
on shore before the hurrying warden of the coast can summon 
the forces of the shire. They seize horses and gallop inland, and 
make off with their plunder; to come again another time more 
boldly still, and follow the winding rivers into the heart of the 
land, to storm towns and put the townsmen to the sword, to carve 
out settlements and then kingdoms, and at last to claim the 
whole, as they claim all the outlying lands; as they go up the 
Seine to Paris, and found a dukedom with its capital by Rouen’s 
glittering tide, where the merchant ships lie at anchor through the 
winter, and the gleemen make fresh songs to sing in the hall of 
the Norwegian king at Nidaros. They fight amongst one another ; 
their ships held together by iron chains. They fight till the spears 
and swords are blunted, till fresh weapons are brought from the 
armouries in the holds; they fight till the tide of battle reaches the 
shield-wall behind which the king directs them, till one leader 
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falls to meet, if he is happy, the fate of lying for the last time on his 
war galley, and with its water-worn timbers blazing round him to 
go forth into the dark night and moaning surges as his soul has 
gone into the shadowland. 

It is little wonder that their descendants hold the narrow seas ; 
they are theirs in Plantaganet times, as theirs they have always 
been since first their ships ploughed the unknown waters. A 
merchant prince makes war on Spain at his own cost; the Five 
Ports declare war on France. Edward and the Black Prince wait 
in the Channel for the Spaniards who have dared to plunder 
merchants in the king’s channel, the channel of England; and long 
ago an English king has gone with the greatest fleet that ever left 
the shores of England to strive for empire in the east, under the 
protection of St. Thomas of Canterbury, the saint of the greatest 
shrine on the greatest sea road in the northern world. 

The galleys come and go from Venice, trading to England 
and to Flanders, and Marco Polo, one of their explorers, pushes 
even to far Cathay. They help to sack Byzantium, and become 
“Lords of three-eighths of the land of Roumania,” for the eastern 
empire still keeps in its name a memory of Rome. 


“They overpeer the petty traffickers, 
As they fly by them on their woven wings” ; 


and they place a Latin emperor at Constantinople, for the farthest 
outpost of Christendom is growing exhausted in its long death 
grapple with the forces of the Orient, that make an age-long 
strife to drag down the western world, and first of all the last 
fragments of the empire of the Czsars. 

Again we see a great procession, marshalled with the utmost 
care, each man in his appointed place, while the most prominent 
figure is an emperor, his robes stiff with brocade and jewels, and 
yet amid his splendour careworn, though he summons from every 
quarter soldiers to aid him, and among them the Varangian guard, 
the Saxons after the Conquest, with their axes, who still call on the 
name of Saint Augustine. He is careworn in the midst of all his 
pomp, for his empire is ground to pieces with taxes; its own citi- 
zens are ceasing to bear arms. He reels beneath a burden too 
gteat for a man to bear. His face should be furrowed if not with 
age itself, yet with the cares of age, for against the undying forces 
of barbarism he has to keep the frontier city of Europe till behind 
its shelter the modern world shall have arisen; and when at last 
the Turk shall bear within its walls the banners of the east, its 
triumphs shall be too late, for in Europe shall have grown to 
manhood the Nations of the Open Northern Seas. 
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Through all these centuries of strife the religion and the 
warriors of the east have been kept at bay by the chivalry of 
Europe, and by the free cities of Italy, and greatest among them 
Venice. As her turn comes in the pageant, the sky should glow 
with reflected colour, and the air be full of songs and trumpet music 
to herald the men of the City of the Sea; and she, hike Rome, takes 
the spoil of the world for her own.. Could she but cease her strife 
with Genoa, could the Italian maritime cities but unite, her pilots 
instead of guiding the Nations of the Open Seas through the first 
groping on the ocean waters might lead her own exploring ships 
south of Sagres and the Straits of Gibraltar. But still, though she 
knew not the time of her visitation, for centuries she is a queen, 
and as her pageant passes, the fresh sea air blows away all languid 
dreaming, and everything but the splendour of a sea-girt city, great 
in art as in commerce, for it is filled with the salt savour of the 
Adriatic Sea, and of the seas to which the Adriatic is but an 
avenue through which the wealth of the Indies reaches Northern 
Europe. 

To the west and the south lie the oceans that no man has 
passed, not since the Phoenician mariners saw the sun on their 
right hand; and slowly down the west of Africa moved the ships 
of Prince Henry, who never was to live to hear the Cape of Storms 
was rounded and India reached through the ocean. If England 
held a pageant of the seas it still could claim some share in this 
solitary princely figure poring over his charts, for he was born in 
part of the race of John of Gaunt. He had been offered the 
command of foreign armies, but he preferred to lay aside the life 
of a great captain that he might carry to fulfilment his own motto, 
“the desire to do well.” We might place beside him another solitary 
figure, not when he stood a victor in the presence of Ferdinand 
and Isabella to tell of the wonders that he had done, not to claim 
as Admiral of the Ocean that “to Castile and Leon Columbus gave 
a New World,” but poring also over charts, and among them the map 
of Toscanelli, and pondering thus: “They have sailed eastward and 
found India,” till his great courage filled him with the overmastering 
thought, “One might also sail westward.” He might appear again 
in fancy by the tomb of Prince Henry the Navigator, and rebuke 
the thought that in this drama of the Mastery of the Sea there was 
any room for self-aggrandisement; the end crowned the work, 
“Oh! Fool and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
told thee ; what did He do more for David and Moses, his servants, 
than He has done for thee? Why dost thou falter in thy trust in 
God, hath He not given thee India?” 

And yet again two solitary figures; one the pope marking 
with a ruler a line from the Pole Arctic to the Pole Antarctic that 
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Spain and Portugal alone might share the dominion of the oceans ; 
and again a footfall in the courtyard of the palace of the Escurial, 
and a white face at the door of the cabinet where Philip waited 
for news of the invincible Armada. What better words to express 
the fate of the Southern Powers could the ashen lips frame than 
those that ran round the English medal, Afflavit Deus et dissipati 
sunt—God breathed on them and they were scattered. 

The pageant of the English Mastery of the sea is longer than 
any other, and is mingled with the very dawn of modern-history. 
The Britons sought to oppose Czsar’s fleet in vain, but the Romans 
had a foreboding that entering on this sea of the New World, the 
task was too mighty for the southern ships. They might have 
foreseen the time when the Inland Sea must yield. to the Open 
Sea, and the centre of civilisation shift from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic. Down came the pirate galleys on the newly Roman- 
ised lands, until at last they could not even pretend to struggle 
with them any longer for their own. The mighty Charlemagne, 
succeeding to the Roman name, is said to have wept as he saw their 
ships go by, since no one could withstand them. All round the 
Land of Britain, backwards and forwards, they wove their sea- 
roads, from Norway to Iceland, and on to Greenland. Down they 
came by the East and plunged by the waterways deep into the 
heart of the land; down they came by the West, and took all the 
Out-Isles, harrying Wales and Ireland, till Brian drove them back 
at the battle of Clontarf. There never was a nobler episode than 
this one, which we see in the second act of the pageant. Kings 
stand on the poops of their galleys, and the rival fleets rush eagerly 
together to link themselves by iron chains, that parting may be 
impossible. Then comes the flight of arrows that pierce right 
through the mail, even though wrought with charms, and plunged 
sO many times in fire and water; and when they draw the bow, the 
mightiest is that of the king. Then come the showers of stones, 
for the arrows are all spent, as if they were Homeric heroes. Next 
the swords ; and here the king has the reward of many a day spent 
by his housemen in his hall. He has girt them with a sword, each 
of them, from the treasure of his house; they have eaten at his 
board and drunk the ale his women carried round ; and as they drank 
they planned what each would do, and told what each had done. 
Now is the time to fight for their own born lord; so round him, 
as in land battle, they make the fence of shields; and inside it 
stands the king and one other, the scald who shall sing the song 
that shall re-echo round the Viking’s mast in the winter days at 
night of how this fight was fought, and how the living shield wall 
fell before the king; and he last of all, if it went against him; or 
how they bore him home a victor to the royal landing place. 
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'Tis a pity that the pageant should see the Saxon ships dis- 
mantled and the navy that Alfred founded fail because they would 
not pay the ship tax; and that William’s fleet should cross the 
Channel, and no blow be struck; but we forget it, as the men of 
the Cinque Ports fill medizval history, and we know that, not even 
if John is their Prince, will they let France hold the seas. These 
are the men who fight for their own hand against the ships of 
Bayonne ; against the Spaniard, with whom they have a quarrel, 
if the king has not; and shipping district against shipping district. 
This is the day of the shipping courts, and from the North Fore- 
land to the South the coast is under their barons; they will do 
justice with their warden in their court at Shepway, as the men 
of the east coast are under their admiral, and plead from tyde to 
tyde at Ipswich ; theirs is the episode when the king moves across 
from his palace to his church at Westminster :— 


“And the V. poortis are bearing the pall.” 


With them the third Edward keeps the Channel English and 
wins the victory of the Spaniards on the Sea. Theirs is the Second 
Empire of the Northern Seas. The first has faded away, except in 
the story of the sagas. To what undreamt of distances the First 
Empire drew out the sea-roads, even to crossing the Atlantic cen- 
turies before Columbus ; at its greatest under Canute his men were 
free in all lands this side of the Alps; and in his story of forbidding 
in vain the tide to touch his feet may be the forecast that the 
dominion of the sea passes from hand to hand. They were drawn 
to the southern world from the colder seas of the north ; they whose 
princes ruled from the Tweed to the Mediterranean, whose Richard 
sought to carry the Second English Empire to the east, and who 
put forth the code of the Sea Laws of Oleron. 

The East they would have in time, and that time when the 
Third Empire of the Northern Seas was founded, despite of prince 
or pope of the southern world. See them following along the shore 
of the Channel the great Armada, watching the running fight, 
holding the channel as they had always held it, so that the beaten 
Spanish ships must go home north—about round the Orkneys or 
not at all; and in holding the Channel they hold the open seas, and 
through the open seas the oceans, and make them their Third 
Empire by crushing in turn four rival powers. They know its 
future well. 

Their Prince Charles, who levies ship-money, strikes the medal, 
saying that “ No boundary remains to the English but the boundary 
of the world.” His foes, though they tear down the Royal Standard, 
still uphold the flag of England against Spain ; and then they meet 
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the French once more. The episode of the Channel in the third 
scene of the pageant should hold our eyes. In the east and west 
of the Atlantic, in the old world as in the new, they have singed 
the King of Spain’s beard. They had no rival of their First Empire, 
but when they fought each other, they held the Channel in 
medieval times in their Second Empire against the French and the 
Spaniards ; they hold it now against the Dutch and French. As 
in the southern world he, who would not grant to Athens the 
sovereignty of the sea road between Greece and Italy, must round 
the dangerous Cape Malea, “beyond which there was no return”; or 
he who would trespass on the dominion of Carthage over the waters 
must risk his ship in going south of Sicily; so in the northern 
world he who would take where England bade him leave must go 
northabout, as the Dutch tried to do in their despair when they 
fought against the Second James, his brother’s admiral, of whom 
an English poet boasts :— 


“Bid him control the ocean and mankind, 
Make him the master of the sea and wind; 
While his tall ships in the barred Channel stand, 
He holds the Indies in his armed hand.” 


The scenery then need not be changed ; it is still the Channel. 
A dangerous short rises before our sight, on which the wind is 
blowing, and the French fleet hugs it; it is safer than to meet the 
English fleet. The very pilot feels it his duty to warn the admiral. 
With the dull clouds overhead the one fleet flying into danger ; the 
other a terror behind it, the pilot is waved aside,—“ You have done 
your duty in making this remonstrance, now lay me alongside the 
French Admiral” ; the fleet of France was destroyed, and with it its 
hope of America and the Indies. 

And yet once more the English fleets, the masters of the Open 
Seas, watch every port right down the French and Spanish coasts, 
and on to the Mediterranean, sea-worn for so many years; and 
at last tricked away, the hasty rush towards Egypt, then away to 
the West Indies, and coming back, a handful of ships bar the 
passage as they would steal on to Ferrol and to Brest, and make 
them “Masters of the Channel for six hours, that they may be 
masters of the world.” What episodes should these be that 
close our pageant for the hour? The watching of the ports, the 
ocean flight, or the great scene on the Edge of the West? For 
that is Trafalgar, where the admiral led his line to battle? Rather 
a picture of battle-field after battle-field that marks the sea roads, 
from Salamis where was the crossing for the road from Greece to 
Italy, from Actium and Lepanto on that sea road ; from that battle- 
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field of the Channel that gave the key of the oceans to those left vic- 
tors there, to the final field where the roads marked out by Spain 
and Portugal were held by England. At Salamis, the first fight of the 
freemen of the sea, the sailors heard a divine voice urging them 
forward ; at Trafalgar, the last, after years of waiting, the voice of 
one man, speaking as admiral for all who have died for England, 
thanked God again and again that in the great roll of those who 
had done their duty, he had been able to answer to his name. 

The world grows wider ; it is no longer only the scene of the 
Atlantic or the Indian Ocean; as for three centuries it has been 
no longer the great Inland Sea. The greatest ocean of the world 
is gradually unveiled. Time works slowly as the eager hurrying 
generations pass beneath his gaze. Three centuries go by since 
Vasco Nunez looked upon the Pacific, and almost three since Drake 
prayed God that he might sail upon that sea. He searched, with 
what diligence, for a strait that would cut short the passage; he 
was confident it was there, and that the king of Spain concealed 
it; and yet somehow it was hidden. In the oldest world of 
history, in the newest world the Power that rules placed an isthmus 
and not a strait, that so it might turn the path of empire from 
from the east until the time had come. And yet how many see 
design in the ground-plan of the world? 

The will that fashions the plans of empire makers made Africa 
and America stretching so far into the southern waters a barrier, 
not impassable, but difficult to overpass. 

Two nations, whose life had been one long crusade, whose 
Peninsula holds Trafalgar, for their land is at the Edge of the 
West, drive back the Moslem who have triumphed from the East, 
and determine to do by sea what they have done by land, and wrest 
from the Oceans their secret, and find Camoens’ Paths of Ruddy 
Morn, and then sail towards the sunset. Their argosies shall hold the 
seas, and none but theirs ; the sails of other powers shall vail them 
as they pass their men of war; the traffickers of other lands shall 
ask permission before they dare to enter these pre-empted seas. 
If any dare, the mighty guns shall drive them back with the sea- 
thunder, and the Holy Inquisition with the thunder of Heaven, since 
Rome has given them all. They can, it is the herald of the coming of 
the Heretics of the Sea, they can ask a wretched English captive, 
Miles Housewebb, who shudders before them in dread of the San 
Benito, does he know one Francis Drake? The treasure cities 
are plundered ;the English lay wait for the Plate fleet ; they singe 
the king of Spain’s beard in the harbour of Cadiz; the oceans fall 
to the men of the north; two centuries later that mighty power 
yields its last sea fortress. The third act of the Sea Pageant is to 
the Lands of the Open, Northern Seas and of the Oceans. 
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The last thunder of the guns has hardly died away, as they 
died away after the Armada, when the third unveiling of the East 
takes place; once with Alexander when he sought to circum- 
navigate the world; once when the nations of the Atlantic did 
what even Alexander failed to do; once more for the kst time 
when the east, which is finally unveiled, dares to face the west in 
battle, to mark that the great gap of the greatest ocean is bridged 
at last, that men may see whether, as at Salamis, Actium and 
Lepanto, the West can hold its own against the East, desiring new 
lands for its thronging millions, and able to hurl the might of Asia 
on white races who need the wisdom to bid them combine in 
time, since on them hangs in turn, though centuries apart, the fate 
of Hellas, of Rome, of Europe, and of the Aryan race. 


KENELM D. COTES. 








FEBRUARY. 


AN EIGHTY YEARS’ LOG. 


IN the same year as Napoleon and Wellington first saw the light, 
there was born in the little town of Annan, on the borders of Scot- 
land, Duncan Wallace, destined in his own humble way to make as 
remarkable, if not as important a record for himself as either of 
these great protagonists. His claim to notice lies not only in the 
fact that his active career as a sailor extended over nearly eighty 
years, but also that this astounding length of time was crammed 
full with at least as extraordinary a series of adventures as ever 
befell anyone in a similar station of life. It will be sufficient here 
to justify this remark by saying that he helped, for about a quarter 
of a century, to fight the battles of his country under Sir John 
Jervis, Sir Hyde Parker, Lord Nelson, Sir Robert Stopford, Sir 
George Collier, Lord Exmouth, and also took a hand under Lord 
Cochrane in his fighting in South America. Not content with this, 
he had also to his credit a service of over fifty years in the mercan- 
tile marine, during which time he went through numberless 
experiences by land and sea. 

We are told that in his prime he was akin to his great name- 
sake, the Scottish patriot, in his gigantic stature, his tremendous 
strength, his undaunted courage, and his patriotic spirit, and it 
must be admtted that the trials he went through demanded all these 
qualities at the very least. When also it is remembered that he 
lived to be nearly a hundred, we must grant him likewise the 
possession of a constitution that might well be the envy of anyone 
His school-life was a short one and came abruptly to an end when 
he reached the age of ten. Two of his brothers were sailors, and 
it is recorded that it was the yarns of one of them, who was the 
skipper of a merchant vessel, that led young Duncan to the desire 
to follow his brothers’ calling. Even at his early age, the lad 
showed that quickness of action that was to be so characteristic 
of him later on, for he promptly stole thirty shillings from one of 
his sisters and betook himself to Whitehaven. Here he enlisted 
the sympathy of a good-natured captain by explaining that he was 
an orphan and penniless. Having managed, by means of this tale 
of woe, to get bound as an apprentice on the “Success,” he duly 
served six years in that capacity, during which time, in the intervals 
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in which the ship was laid up in port, he was permtted to improve 
his scanty education by attending the Grammar Schoo! at that 
town. 

He made so good a use of his chances apparently that on the 
last voyage of his apprenticeship he was given the post of the second 
mate, who.had died on the voyage. During the next voyage the 
chief mate retired from sea, and Wallace, still in his teens, got the 
position, which he filled from 1788 to 1790. In that year Captain 
Birkett left the sea also, and the young first mate, who was already 
a great favourite with the owner, was appointed captain. ; 

During all this period his folks at home knew nothing of him, 
but he now began to make amends by sending a five pound note 
to his sister from whom he had stolen the thirty shillings. This 
led, shortly afterwards, to a reconciliation with his parents, and 
Incidentally to an explanation to his owner, to whom he had so 
far been known by the name of Duncan. [Eventually this was 
smoothed over, and he remained captain until 1793, at which date 
he was engaged to be married to his employer’s daughter. 

So far our hero’s tale has been a good illustration of the indus- 
trious apprentice, and Fortune had certainly not frowned upon 
him, but, from this point onwards his career becomes a strange, 
and in same ways a romantic one, for he is henceforth, in the most 
literal sense of the word, a wanderer upon the face of the earth. In 
September, 1793, when Wallace was bringing his ship home from 
Alexandria, he was captured by a French privateer and brought 
into Brest. From thence he was removed to Arras, where for some 
months he acted as schoolmaster among the English prisoners. 
The following year he managed to escape and fled westward. 
Arriving in the course of his wanderings at the Rhine, he swam 
that river, and after a host of narrow escapes, travelled through 
Holland and Denmark. He crossed the Great and Little Belts by 
means of boats which he helped himself to, and at length managed 
to get to Copenhagen. Through the assistance of a fellow country- 
man there, he got a passage to London, where he landed in the 
January of 1795. Here he might have expected that his troubles 
were at an end, for the time being, at any rate, but that was 
not to be. 

On the very day of his landing the press-gang got hold of him 
and he was marched off to the Nore, where he was drafted on board 
the “ Captain” under Commodore Nelson. In 1796 the “Captain” 
joined Admiral Jervis’s fleet off Cape St. Vincent, and in the 
beginning of the following year was fought the battle of St. Vincent. 
Wallace so distinguished himself at the boarding of “San Nicholas,” 
that Nelson took special notice of him, and remarked of the incident 
“Wallace, I'll not forget you for that.” He kept his word shortly 
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afterwards by making Wallace a quartermaster. Nelson himself 
was made an Admiral of the Blue for his share in the battle, and, 
when he hoisted his flag on the “Theseus,” he took with him 
120 picked men, amongst whom was included the new quarter- 
master. 

The next engagement in which Wallace took part was the 
battle of the Nile, in which he was shot through the right arm, 
but refused to obey the doctor’s orders to go to his hammock. 
When Nelson was told of this incident he again thanked his 
quartermaster for his zeal and said to him, “ Wallace, this is the 
third ship and the fourth fight I have been in with you, and to-day 
I will make you an officer.” This offer was, however, respectfully 
declined. 

Wallace was next quartermaster on the “Agamemnon,” at 
Copenhagen. Nelson afterwards was wont to say that this was 
the most murderous battle in which he had ever fought, and Wallace 
held the same opinion, emphasising it by declaring that on his 
ship no fewer than 170 were killed or wounded. He himself on 
this occasion was fortunate to escape injury, but, in the summer 
following, when taking part in a boat-attack on the French at 
Boulogne, he was wounded in the forehead by a cutlass when he 
was leading a number of boarders. 

At the peace of Amiens in 1802 he was discharged from the 
navy and made a voyage to Havannah on a slaver. On his return 
he found that peace had been short-lived and only a breathing- 
space. He was again pressed for service and was given his old 
post of quartermaster on board a ship called “La Virginea.” In 
1804 this ship had an engagement with a Dutch frigate in which 
Wallace was again wounded, and sent to hospital on the return of 
his ship to Plymouth. When he got better he was sent on board 
the “ Mars,” which joined the Channel fleet under Nelson. At the 
world-famous battle of Trafalgar, the “Mars” played a gallant 
part, and Wallace, serving as captain of the sixth gun on the lower 
deck, was again severely shot through both thighs. When his 
ship came back to Portsmouth he had a second long spell in 
hospital. 

After he had got fit again, his next ship was the “ Sansparanza” 
on which he served as captain’s coxswain. This vessel was 
dispatched to India, and Wallace, whilst a member of her crew, took 
part in the capture of the French frigate “ Piedmontese.” In 1810 
he was transferred to the squadron of Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, 
and helped at the storming of fort Amsterdam at Batavia, the 
capital of Java, where he received another wound in the right leg. 
While resting on the ramparts of the fort a few days afterwards, 
he was complimented by Lieutenant Matthews, one of the officers 
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who had chanced to notice his gallantry in the action. In a friendly 
spirit the officer offered him a drink of grog from his flask. 
Wallace, who, contrary to the general usage of his class, did not 
touch spirits, told the officer so, but said that he would drink some 
in honour of the giver. In speaking of the incident in later years, 
he said that, whether from the loss of blood from his injury or 
from his not being accustomed to spirits, the stuff made him so 
ill that he did not taste grog again for over three years. Wallace 
remained in the navy until the peace of 1814, when he and all the 
eleven years’ men were paid off by an order in council under the 
Eleven Years’ Act. ; 

After being discharged, Wallace went to Liverpool to his eldest 
brother, George, who had himself now given up going to sea 
because he had prospered so well that he was now a partner in a 
firm of shipowners. On his arrival, Wallace found that his brother 
was abroad on business. In order to pass the time until his return, 
he took the opportunity of improving his education by attending a 
school to make himself more expert on the theoretical side of his 
profession. 

Nothing is more striking’ in this man’s remarkable career than 
this display of determination. For nineteen months he attended 
with perfect regularity, and even refrained from enjoying himself 
at places of amusement. At his brother’s house he gave little or 
no trouble to the servants, and, during the whole of these months, 
he was never out after eight o’clock at night except on two 
occasions. 

Needless to say his good conduct attracted the attention of his 
brother’s partners, and they appointed him captain of one of their 
ships. Whether the long stretch of quietness he had been follow- 
ing had got on his nerves or not cannot be proved now, but it 
ended up in a dramatic enough fashion. Just as he was on the 
point of sailing he appears to have had a vigorous row with his 
sister-in-law. They got from words to blows, and he got so 
exasperated that he finished the dispute by knocking her down. 
He had to make his escape over a wall sixteen feet high with glass 
on the top, and his exit was so hurried that he had no time to 
gather his belongings together. These he left behind along with 
#180 in money and found himself in the unenviable position of 
having only three shillings in his pocket. His Berserker spirit, 
having fairly broken loose, got the upper hand of him for the time 
being and it was only when he learned that officers of justice were 
on his track that he began “furiously to think.” His owners, to 
whom he went and explained matters, took his side and offered to 
stand bail for him, but in his obstinate fashion he rejected their 
good counsel, threw up his ship, and cleared out. 
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The old call of the sea and the fighting was again running in 
his veins, and he volunteered his services for the expedition then 
being fitted out under Lord Exmouth for the storming of Algiers. 
In this he was successful, and was appointed quartermaster on the 
Superb, then lying in Plymouth Sound. They sailed for Gibraltar 
in 1816, and in the action that followed shortly afterwards the 
Superb suffered severely. Contrary to his usual experience, Wal- 
lace was the only effective quartermaster left unwounded after the 
last shot was fired. 

So highly had he distinguished himself, that Capt. Ekins, of 
the Sueré, offered him warrant rank by the express order of Lord 
Exmouth. Wallace, however, declined the promotion, declaring 
that he had volunteered for the expedition only because he thought 
it was in a good and patriotic cause. On their return his captain 
continued to take an interest in his welfare, and sent for him to 
come to his private residence. In answer to his enquiry as to what 
Wallace intended to do, our somewhat over-independent hero re- 
plied that he had nothing in view at the moment, but that his 
abilities in nautical affairs would get him a post anywhere. The 
captain good naturedly admitted the truth of the boast, but ulti- 
mately persuaded him to become sailing-master on one of the Post 
Office packets. In this service he stayed for three voyages, when 
he then parted on good terms with the captain, but because he 
considered his wages too small to keep up the necessary appearance. 

For the next two or three years he sailed in American waters, 
during which time he suffered shipwreck twice, and, when in Havan- 
nah on one occasion, got himself locked up and put in ‘chains for 
three days for helping in the escape of some English sailors who 
had been accused of piracy. 

Shortly afterwards he joined Lord Cochrane’s squadron, and 
was made sailing master on the Maypole. When on a cruise in 
1821 this ship was surprised by three Spanish men-of-war and 
forced to fight. Both the captain and lieutenant were killed in 
the engagement, and the command then fell on Wallace, who 
fought the ship until within a few minutes of her sinking. The 
Maypole had gone into action with about 150 of a crew. When 
she sank there were less than 40 left to be rescued by the Spaniards. 
Wallace and his companions tasted the rigours of a Spanish prison 
for over a year, by the end of which only three were left alive— 
Crozier, a Scotchman, Bartlett, a Kentucky man, and our friend the 
irrepressible Wallace. 

When on the march during a change of prisons, he took 
advantage of a thunderstorm to propose to his two fellow prisoners 
that they should attempt to escape. They declined to risk it, as 
they were already too feeble, and Wallace determined to make the 
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attempt alone. He killed a sentry, and “left him pinned to the 
earth with his own bayonet sticking through his body.” After five 
days in the woods, he fell in with some Indians, who treated him 
with great kindness, and actually set him nearly 200 miles on his 
road to New Orleans. There he met with a gentleman called 
Swasong, whose life he had saved on the coast of Brazil, and who 
was only too glad to be able to repay his indebtedness. Through 
his influence, Wallace got command of a privateer commissioned 
to cruise against the Spanish colonies. Our hero was only too 
ready to get some of his own back against his late gaolers, and he 
carried out the cruise so thoroughly that the vessel returned to 
port three times as valuable as she left it. Her captain got nearly 
#1,500 for his share, and spent some time in New Orleans in get- 
ting through the major part of it. When near the end of his 
resources, he took passage back to England, and his next voyage 
was as boatswain on the Ferguson, which was sent to St. Helena, 
where she was stationed for six months. During this time Wal- 
lace struck up a friendship with Sergeant Goulthard, who was in 
charge of Napoleon’s tomb. Amongst their escapades there was 
one that Wallace was forid of relating in after years. One day, 
after he had treated the sergeant more than liberally with wine, he 
asked his permission to get over the iron-railing round the tomb 
for the purpose of getting a sleep. The sergeant was hardly in a 
condition either to refuse or to grant the request, so Wallace took 
the law into his own hands and had a sleep of six hours over 
Napoleon’s remains. On waking, he found the sergeant in a 
somewhat more sober state, and very anxious to know if he had 
dreamt of the mighty dead whose grave he had just desecrated. 
Wallace assured him to the contrary. “Oh, no! I have been too 
busy sleeping for that.” 

Not content with this questionable frolic, he then proposed 
that they should take some branches from the willow over the 
grave, on the chance of being able to sell them as mementoes to 
the passengers of a steamer then lying at Jamestown. The ser- 
geant drew the line at this, however, but fell in with the idea of 
turning a dishonest penny by saying that he could get similar 
branches of willow near at hand which would answer the same 
purpose. This scheme was duly carried out, and the pair of rascals 
sold their ill-gotten gains at the rate of a dollar, or a bottle of 
brandy, for the single morsel. 

Wallace returned to London on board this East Indiaman, 
and again rejoined the Navy as Admiral’s coxswain. He served 
on the Warspite down to 1833, and had then been altogether 
twenty-two years and four months in the British Navy. He now 
thought he was entitled to be admitted to Greenwich Hospital, but 
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gave up the idea of applying, as he believed that the Lords of the 
Admiralty might consider him too young. Perhaps he was also 
influenced by the fact that, although now well over three score 
years, he was still as capable and vigorous as many a man half his 
age. 

For the next two or three years, he sailed under the American 
flag. On one of these voyages his ship lay at Gibraltar for three 
months, and whilst on board a pleasure-boat there he rescued three 
men from drowning. A purse of 100dols. was gathered for him, but 
in his off-hand way he refused to pocket the money himself, and 
gave half of it to the seamen who had helped him, and the other 
half to the men who were saved. Wallace had his reward, how- 
ever, by being made the lion of the hour for a time, even the 
children pointing him out as he walked along. He continued for 
two years with his captain, who was a gentlemanly fellow, but un- 
fortunately given to drink. His treatment of Wallace, however, 
had been so kind that the latter refused on one occasion to accept 
an offer of £120 to take a ship home to Liverpool, on the ground 
that his captain’s affairs were in confusion, and that he had deter- 
mined to stand by him. 

When Captain Terry retired, Wallace expected to get his 
place, but was disappointed in this. He refused to stay as mate, 
and for a change had a tour of four months through Estremadura 
and Guadalquiver. Travelling in those provinces then was no joke, 
as the renewal of passports was an apparently endless proceeding. 
It cost Wallace from one dollar to ten dollars on some days for 
renewal alone. A few weeks at Cadiz served to end his tour and 
also his resources, so he shipped as mate for Jamaica, from whence 
he returned to Liverpool about the end of 1838. 

Whilst there he determined to look his brothers up. Oh 
enquiry he found that both of them were dead, but the sister-in- 
law with whom he had had the quarrel was still alive. She was 
now in a more amiable frame of mind, but was more than surprised 
at seeing him, because, as she told him, she had heard that he had 
been killed in Lord Cochrane’s expedition. They spent the after- 
noon and evening together, and on leaving he gave her £10, re- 
marking that it was more than likely they would never meet again. 
They never did. 

His next voyage was to the Bay of Fundy as mate on board 
the Queen. On their outward passage they encountered terrific 
weather, during which the captain and six of the crew were washed 
overboard, and the rest of them were without fire or light for three 
weeks. The return voyage, which was made with Wallace in com- 
mand, was almost equally severe. On Sunday, January 6th, 
1839, they were off the north of Scotland, and on the following 
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day, afterwards known in Scotland and the north of England as 
“ Windy Monday,” he had his work cut out to save his ship. Ac- 
cording to his own account, it was the most terrible day he ever 
spent at sea. When they reached Hull he and another sailor were 
the only hands able to work the ship. 

A spell as coxswain in the United States Navy followed this 
After two months’ service Commodore Pattinson found that Wal- 
lace was so experienced a navigator, and so well acquainted with 
nautical surveying, that he made him master’s mate for the pur- 
pose of surveying the north coast of the Gulf of Mexico. After 
he finished this work his report was sent to the War Department, 
where the authorities thought so highly of it that his results were 
printed in the charts in the name of Duncan Wallace. For ten 
months afterwards he was engaged in putting down smuggling in 
the same region’ His ship, the Barateria, was fitted out under his 
special directions, and it made so successful a cruise that “ Beware 
the Barateria,” became a watchword among the smugglers. Wal- 
lace was offered a lieutenant’s commission as a reward, but he 
refused it, as he had resolved to leave a service where he had not 
found “that honour and* uprightness of character, which is the 
pride and boast of the British Navy.” 

He now joined a schooner called the Miles King, which was 
engaged in carrying contraband goods. On this service the ship 
was wrecked, and most of the crew drowned. Wallace and the 
others who were saved fell into the hands of the Spaniards who, 
regarding them as smugglers, flung them into gaol at Tampico, 
where they remained for two years. Through the agency of the 
United States consul there, an application for their release was 
made, and this, after some delay, was granted. 

The next incident of note in connection with Wallace’s name 
takes us to another region, far enough from the scene of the last. 
We find him bobbing up at Trebizond, where he was left on his 
beam ends after, as he describes it, knocking down a mate that 
didn’t know his business. In his quixotic way he took this oppor- 
tunity of making a seven weeks’ journey to Jerusalem, where he 
arrived with only the clothes he stood in. Luckily, he fell in with 
a fellow-countryman named Dunlop, who came to his aid by giving 
him £10 and a fresh rig-out. Acting on his advice, Wallace made 
his way on foot to Constantinople. Part of this journey he accom- 
plished in Turkish dress, and frequently told afterwards of the 
kindness he received from those he met on the road. 

Among his adventures when he was nearing Constantinople 
was an encounter with a Scotchman who had been partaking rather 
too freely, and who was only too glad to strike up an acquaintance- 
ship. Eyeing Wallace as he came up to him, he shouted to him, 
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“Ah, God! Ye’re no’ a Turk.” 

“Haud yer tongue,” replied Wallace, “d’ye no’ see I’m a 
Turk ?” 

In reply, he got the answer: “Guid God, he’s a Scotchman ; 
come awa wi’ me.” 

Nothing loath, Wallace accompanied his newly found friend to 
his house, where they had a royal time together. By the way, it is 
wonderful to note how many Scotchmen our worthy friend gener- 
ally fell in with to help him at critical moments. The friendship 
between the two was of short duration, as he was soon compelled 
by the state of his pocket to ship as mate for a voyage to Odessa. 
From thence he returned to Constantinople, and then to England. 
Whilst coming home he apparently had his usual run of bad 
weather, for he mentions that the owners gave him £5 and a suit 
of clothes over and above his wages for his extra exertions during 
the voyage. The ship landed at Falmouth, and, for the sake of 
recruiting himself, he set out on a walking tour to Liverpool He 
reached that port without mishap, after tramping through Wales 
from Swansea. This was in the spring of 1850, when he was now 
an old but vigorous man of eighty. 

After a short stay there, he went as mate to Hobart Town. 
On the return voyage round Cape Horn, Wallace and twelve others, 
when reefing the foresail, were struck with lightning. Three of 
them were totally blinded, and it was some days before he re- 
covered his sight, which was, however, never afterwards so good 
as it had been. On a second voyage on the same route he found 
that his defective sight handicapped him in making observations 
of the sun, and he asked the captain to allow him to exchange 
places with the second mate. On their return to England he left 
the ship, to the regret of the captan, who was only too willing to 
keep him, despite his trouble with his eyes. 

Wallace now waited upon the Lords of the Admiralty, and laid 
a statement of his case before them. He was informed that, as 
he had left the service in 1816 of his own accord, he had thereby 
forfeited all claim upon his country so far as a pension was con- 
cerned, but that he was entitled to a medal. Wallace’s answer to 
this was: “My Lords, I am now a worn-out man, and a medal is 
of no use to me without some pecuniary assistance from my country. 
I, therefore, refuse to take it.” 

His later years make somewhat sad reading. The indomit- 
able spirit in him was still unbroken, and he again tried the sea 
once more, making a few coasting voyages at a wage of £3 a 
month. This did not last long, and in the winter of 1855 he com- 
menced as a pedlar, his stock-in-trade being children’s books, note- 
paper, and almanacs. His success in this line was so meagre that 
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in the following year he made his way to his native place in order 
to enter the Workhouse. There was still a flicker left in the brave 
old fellow, for, when he arrived at Preston, he once more tried the 
perils of the sea. He set out for his last voyage in 1856 to the 
Ionian Isles. When coming back the ship was wrecked near Mil- 
ford Haven. Such an experience to finish off his adventures at sea 
seems appropriate enough, so far as he was concerned, for the 
commonplace had long since ceased evidently to mark his wan- 
derings. Wallace’s farewell to the sea took place just over half a 
century after the greatest man, he had been proud to serve under, 
was laid to rest in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and after he himself had 
buffeted the waves for close upon eighty years. 

He again approached the Admiralty, but met with no further 
success. All that they would grant him was a pass to take him as 
far as Hull. Necessity forced him to accept this, and use it. From 
Hull he made his way to Whitehaven, and entered the Union Work- 
house, having been away from the town for sixty-three years. He 
had left it as the commander of a fine vessel, in the flower of his 
youth, and about to marry a rich and beautiful girl. He returned 
to it a beggar and a stranger. 

His old sweetheart was dead. Before the Battle of the Nile 
he had written to her that, if she was still unmarried, she had 
better not remain so for him, as his life was not worth twenty-four 
hours’ purchase. Notwithstanding this release, Miss Fanny Wil- 
liamson never married, and, as she herself lived to the venerable 
age of eighty-six, she had only been in her grave about eighteen 
months before his return. One solitary acquaintance remained to 
him in the person of an old lady called Hannah Nicholson. She 
had gone to her uncle’s grammar school during the time Wallace 
was an apprentice on board the Success. He had left the town 
while she was still a little girl; he re-visited her when she was a 
great-grandmother. 

Wallace only settled in the workhouse for about ten weeks, 
and then commenced trying his luck as a pedlar once more. It 
was during his wanderings through the North of England that he 
first came in contact with his future biographer, Thomas Kirkup, 
of Durham county. This writer first met him in 1857, and wrote 
of him then that “his language and address was that of a sailor.” 
It would, indeed, have been surprising had they been otherwise. A 
year or so later Wallace was again in the same neighbourhood, 
and Kirkup gradually got together the old man’s history. His life, 
a scarce and little-known book of modest dimensions, appeared in 
1862, and incidentally led to the Hon. H. G. Liddell, then M.P. for 
South Northumberland, using his best endeavours to get its hero 
admitted into Greenwich Hospital, but, shame to say, without the 
least success. 
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In his few remaining years, Wallace still was able to go his 
rounds, on one occasion at least getting as far as London, where 
he stated his case for the third and last time to an unsympathetic 
official ear. The only kindness this “old man of the sea” appears 
to have got was when he called upon previous comrades, if they 
can be so termed, when it is remembered that he had commanded 
ships and fought in action before the majority of them had been 
born. 


—-__~ PT 


Death, long deferring his summons, came for him at last, not « 
unwelcomed, one may be assured. In a Carlisle newspaper, of 
May, 1865, appeared the following simple notice: “Died at Car- 
lisle, in the workhouse, on the 19th May, 1865, aged 96, Duncan 
Wallace, an old naval veteran.” No comment was added on the 
life of our humble hero, but with his death passed one who carried 
with him memories of strange wanderings, of many hardships man- 
fully borne, of frequent “peril on the sea”; memories of many a 
gallant fight for his country that forgot and neglected him; 
memories of Jervis and Parker and Nelson, of St. Vincent, the Nile, 
and Trafalgar. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF OXFORD. 


WHO has not painted Oxford! But who has? Perhaps, more 
than any place in England, Oxford demands new impressions. 
We look in turn to every artist to whom the wonderful 
harmony of garden and architecture that holds Oxford’s 
secret is yet an unexplored field, in expectation of finding a 
the wonderful harmony of garden and architecture that holds Ox- 
ford’s secret is yet an unexplored field, in expectation of finding a 
new exponent of what we know so well: not merely for the actual 
results that his art may accomplish there, but that he may provide 
our critical faculties with substantial impressions on which to base 
our impressions, which must otherwise remain unrealised. Some- 
times we find this affinity in a few sentences of a book, in a poem, 
or in just some quality of a painting. But whatever the form, we 
perceive it to possess the one magical touch that gives expression 
to our own uncreated idea, and by which it assumes a unique value 
to us. And in that happy conjunction of mind with mind, the 
critic goes further than the artist alone can go. A mind that 
creates can never know to the full what it creates, and just as the 
many must always experience mental states to which they cannot 
give any expression, so the one will express things that will mean, 
to those others, what he cannot exactly tell. 

Oxford has so firm a hold on the imagination of those who 
possess cherished associations with the city, that they never aban- 
don the hope of perpetually enriching themselves with a fresh 
expression of its mystery. They seek to encounter the achieve- 
ment that will give them, in a singleness of expression, all that 
the place has ever meant to them; something absolutely trans- 
cending the mere symbol of all that they have seen in it of fine 
endeavours, wonderful ideals, and great achievements, and infusing 
in that image of every intimate association there, the “sweetness 
and light” of the place. 

The greatest function of all art lies in this expression thus 
given to the unrealised impressions of those who may experience 
deep emotions, but for whom there is no medium but memory to 
give them being; and from every fresh interpretation given to 
anything, we learn some new detail concerning it. By the artist’s 
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genius we are enabled to see another aspect, which means that we 
come nearer to grasping the complete truth that alone can explain 
the whole, and we are so much the richer in what it then can mean 
to us. This is a wonderful privilege, not always adequately recog- 
mised when we attempt to estimate the debt we owe to Art, and the 
very fact of an artist of fine insight, imbued with the proper sen- 
sitiveness of the place, and the time enfolded there, selecting a city 
of the past and the present like Oxford to serve his genius, is 
sufficient to stimulate the imagination of those who ever hold the 
University city in regard. For in that very choice of subject 
which is the artist’s praise, we are led to anticipate the disentang- 
ling of a few threads of the splendid past that still retain their 
traces of gold and vermilion, like the colour on a Greek marble, 
and which it has been reserved for him to detect amid the overplay 
of centuries. 

Like many another English town that each of us could select, 
Oxford is a place of retreat from the hurry and tension of every- 
day life, and it is no fanciful contention that its greatest influence 
is to be felt by those sensitive natures who come to be beset by a 
restlessness of spirit which demands consolation, not “out of the 
world,” but in its most exquisite places. Such a temperament will 
find refuge in the work that the relief chosen inspires. Oxford! 
Peace and repose and greatness are there: greatness on a diminu- 
tive scale, perhaps, in comparison with other countries, with even 
older things, but still the greatness that comes down to the present 
unruffled, serene, creating the sublimity that carries nothing little 
in it; and so long as such things shall minister to the soul of man, 
shall we be allured by an enchantment approaching the intangible, 
fascinated by a spirit that can never die. The sphere 
in which the disturbed mind will enwrap itself is invested 
with the spirit of just those things which it will try to 
recreate. Every artist tries to find in his art that particular quality 
to which his nature is in antagony, and it is a deadened art that, 
in a last resource to stimulus, aims at producing something restless 
and overwrought, something that will not allow the senses any 
composure. 

It is only in the genius of creating that the artist’s mind is 
distinguished from the mind that has no power to realise its own 
impressions. Up to a point, outside the domain of art, those im- 
pressions may, with each, have equal perception of truth, but with- 
out some centrifugal impulse to project them into the outer world, 
they are conceived in vain because they vanish before material 
existence is given to them. Art lies in the arresting of a moment, 
in the very act of creating something out of that, something that is 
indestructible, that will not vanish. 
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The finer the impressions sought, the more delicate should be 
the medium selected to secure them. Subtle and evasive grada- 
tions of tone, which possess in their infinite nature a unity of effect, 
are only to be approached by an art actuated by rapid, irrevocable 
decisions, an art in which the touch is never inferior to the peculiar 
quality of the result aimed at; an art, call it technique, if you like, 
in which a hair’s breadth divergence from photographic actuality 
may not mean any essential loss (for truth allows a wide margin), 
but in which any hesitation means doubt, and doubt, failure to 
realise completely the latent impression. All the qualities of a 
composition depend on the precise moment chosen, of which every 
detail, every circumstance, crystallised into one meaning, demand 
in their representation an equal unity of conception. 

A modern philosopher has attempted to dispel the misconcep- 
tions that tend to confuse quality with quantity, and it is perhaps, 
in Art that we can most clearly understand this incompatibility. 
For to understand this is to understand unity, and the quintessence 
of all art. The one of the mathematician is no more unity than a 
hundred is. To the philosopher unity is but that which can be 
perceived as a distinct quality. A work of art, by the inspired 
last touch of the hand that creates it, suddenly loses its multi- 
‘plicity of parts to become a whole, indivisible by any process of 
the mind—the synthesis having passed out of that condition where 
analysis is possible. Every work of art is different from anything 
that has existed before, different from anything that can exist after 
it. In art, what was once quantitative has merged into pure 
quality, and it is so that it penetrates to our innermost nature, to 
that hinterland of the mind where alone it is reserved for us to 
know perfect freedom, and a consequent immunity from doubt. 

This essential unity does not mean the reaching of perfection. 
In knowing the precise moment at which to arrest the creative 
genius, the artist shows his finest discrimination ; for art must stop 
short of an abstract perfection or be carried beyond it, just as the 
entasis of a column expresses the impossibility of finding that ideal 
line which is neither too much nor too little. To acquiesce in this 
is a test of the integrity of art, just as the small beginnings are the 
great barriers. The greater the artist, the greater will be that sus- 
pended power which suggests what it can do by what it refrains 
from attempting, making possible in that incompleteness a finality 
that will never be reached in however persistent a determination 
to achieve the absolute. 

oa The artist can omit just because he sees so much. If his 
vision is more intense than ours, he has to remember that he is 
interpreting, not for himself, but for us, who possess in so much 
lesser a degree his perception of colour and form. What the artist 
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contents himself with is conditioned, nevertheless, by what he holds 
in reserve. The vanishing lines of a picture determine what is 
invisible, and impose their condition alike on every part, and the 
greater the degree in which the artist can enforce conditions de- 
rived from what is withheld, the more will he be able to leave un- 
expressed, and the greater will be the concentration in the ultimate 
minimum with which he is content. 

The problem, then, of the artist who would interpret great 
things like Oxford, resolves itself into expressing in the chosen 
moment, what others will perceive in any other moment; and, 
preserving that moment in the unity essential to it, the artist’s 
appeal will be the wider as he tends to comprehend in a single 
expression more and more composite all those impressions that 
cannot be identified with any one moment, because they represent 
indefinite occasions. He must find those qualities in the subject 
which, by inscrutable transmutations, exist in each successive 
moment. Such a problem implies an instinctive divination of that 
instant between past and future which must be anticipated if it is 
to be seized. And it is, therefore, a condition of art that it must 
refer equally to the future and the past in its inspiration to grasp 
that which is neither, but a moment that can best be conceived as 
being both conditioned by and a condition of each; though at the 
same time we cannot believe truth to be dependent on the mediums 
of space and time, for to admit that would be to affirm that truth is 
relative. 

One need not wonder that the consideration of art in relation 
to a place like Oxford, gives rise to such speculations as we have 
ventured upon here. We have tried to suggest what we should 
look for in the new Interpreter at the House Beautiful—some- 
thing and more of what Elia, in these very halls and colleges, found 
in his endeared “G.D.” In any such interpretation of the jewels 
of which Oxford is the treasury no commentary would be needed, 
for art must carry its own revelation if it has achieved its end. 

And if these time-coloured buildings require no more than the 
artist’s sympathy, Oxford herself needs not the oft-reiterated 
praises of her famous sons. There will always be those anxious 
to turn to new account all that the past represents; but those to 
whom “Oxford” will ever mean a certain clearly defined delight 
unchangeable, can never forget the championing of her cause by 
her finest representative, the singer of her Scholar Gypsy’s story. 
Any new conception will, for them, serve to illumine the old tri- 
butes through a new facet, strengthening their faith, increasing 
their love. And the reward of an art that pays homage to the 
inexhaustible beauty of the place is in the revelation of its hidden 
depths, ever more wonderful to him who is content to serve only 
truth, seek only the beautiful. 
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How far Art can succeed in justifying our hopes, in realising 
these expectations, it will always be for the future to determine. 
But he who shall divine something of the inner nature of the city’s 
being, as fused into more than Gothic Architecture,—a city blended 
of individual aspirations achieved, that have long ago obtained 
their ultimate reward in the common result,—will make the answer 
more definite, and give these words, perhaps, their excuse in an 
anticipation of what may yet be revealed to those who will always 
turn towards Oxford, confident in the knowledge that “Lovely 
all times she lies.” 


MAX JUDGE. 
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THE ORIGIN OF CONSCIENCE AND 
THE MORAL INSTINCTS. 


DARWIN’s theory of the Origin of Species has provided an extra- 
ordinary impetus to the study of Biology, but contrary to expecta- 
tions which might reasonably have been formed, it has not yet 
given much impetus to the study of Psychology. 

It is true that the same struggle for existence which is now 
recognised as the ultimate cause of the physical phenomena of 
every organism, is also obviously the cause of every instinct which 
tends to preserve the life of its possessor. 

The moral instincts, however, rather than being of any assist- 
ance in the struggle for existence, have an opposite tendency, and 
do not, therefore, appear to be due to the same cause. 

As a matter of fact, neither physical nor psychical phenomena 
have been caused by the struggle of any individual for existence. 


The struggles which have determined the attributes of existing 
organisms have been those of families and nations, and of lines of 
ancestors, and not those of individuals, while even the struggles of 
ancestors, if struggles they can rightly be called, are struggles, not 
for existence, but for self-perpetuation. The influence of a struggle 
for existence is confined to that of families, tribes, and nations 
since it is only they who preserve their entities. 

A mother sacrifices her existence for that of her young. There 
is here no struggle for existence, but an obvious struggle for self- 
perpetuation. 

Such physical and psychical attributes, casually acquired by 
former ancestors, as have facilitated their struggle for self-per- 
petuation, together with the struggles of families and tribes among 
themselves, are the true causes of the phenomena of existing 
organisms. 

A parental instinct of self-sacrifice for preservation of young 
was probably the earliest instance of the existence of a moral in- 
stinct, but the parental instinct is not the ultimate source of every 
moral instinct. 
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It is, however, a moral instinct the most obviously tending to 
self-perpetuation, and bears testimony to its source in its being 
exactly proportioned to the needs of the young. 

It is absent when unnecessary, and is maternal only when the 
paternal instinct is either unnecessary, or its operation must needs 
be so suffused that it might be lavished upon the offspring of other 
individuals to the detriment of its possessor. 

It is useful in other cases only for a season, while in other 
cases for many years. In the former case, the parental instinct is 
lavished upon the young only for that one season, and the young 
are then repulsed, lest its continuation be unfavourable to the next 
offspring. In the latter case the parent’s care is extended to the 
stage of independence. 

The young of some animals again, and the parents themselves, 
derive advantages from remaining together during their whole lives, 
and in such cases the young are never repulsed. 

Combination with others of their own species, and to some 
extent mutual help and assistance, might also be useful to certain 
animals. If, therefore, some individual were to transmit to its 
offspring an instinct to combine among themselves for mutual of- 
fence and defence, the inheritors of this family instinct would be 
the more likely to survive and perpetuate, and eventually develop 
the instinct. 

A very high development of this instinct is found in some 
animals, but the strength of the instinct varies in proportion to the 
advantage to the family, and the disadvantage to the individual, 
since there must needs be a conflict between the selfish instinct of 
self-perpetuation, and the unselfish instinct of family perpetuation. 

A perfect development of the family instinct, can, however, 
be observed among certain of the progeny of various insects. 

This circumstance is due to the fact that some insects produce 
both fertile and sterile progeny. The sterile individuals, being un- 
able to transmit any charactersitics acquired by them, are unable 
te perpetuate any selfish instincts. 

The fertile individuals, however, being able to transmit their 
selfish instincts, have acquired an ability to transmit to their sterile 
progeny instincts benefiting themselves at the expense of such: 
sterile progeny. 

The instincts of bees will be described to illustrate the trans- 
mission by parents to their offspring of instincts tending to per- 
petuate the parent rather than the offspring. 

The bee family consists of the queen or mother bee, a few 
hundred drones during spring and summer, and many thousands of 
workers. 
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The queen is the mother of every inhabitant of the hive, and 
possesses the usual selfish instincts. 

Parental duties are almost entirely undertaken by the workers, 
and parental instincts are, therefore, very slight, being limited to 
the laying of eggs by the queen, and the disposing of them by her 
in the most economical way. 

The instincts of the drone or male bee are entirely confined 
to looking for a mate, through whom he can perpetuate the charac- 
teristics of his ancestors. He dies as soon as he has achieved his 
object, and therefore possesses no parental instinct. 

Neither queen nor drone is in a position to help other mem- 
bers of the same family, and therefore possesses no family instinct. 

With the workers the exact opposite obtains. Because un- 
developed, they are unproductive, and they are, therefore, unable to 
perpetuate any selfish instinct they may have acquired, and they 
can have no parental instincts. 

That queen, however, who should produce offspring possess- 
ing instincts to advantage her, would possess a favourable charac- 
teristic likely in time to receive development through her male and 
fertile offspring. The family instinct of the workers is, therefore, 
perfect. 

The queen will never risk her life by stinging anyone but a 
rival, and will even then manceuvre for hours to effect the sting 
without danger to herself. The worker will sting whenever danger 
threatens the hive. Manceuvring for a favourable opportunity 
would lessen the effectiveness, and the sting is, therefore, instan- 
taneous, and death almost always ensues. 

The queen and drones eat much and gather nothing. The 
workers eat little and gather much. 

Queens and drones economise their energies for their selfish 
purposes of self-perpetuation. The workers work themselves to 
death in a few weeks gathering honey which neither they nor any 
offspring of theirs will ever taste. 

This supreme unselfishness is the extent then to which the 
family instinct attains, if there be no selfish instincts to check its 
growth. 

If certain animals were in such a position, or were so con- 
stituted that co-operation among offspring should be a decided 
advantage to an ancestor in his struggle for self-perpetuation, and 
yet at the same time such offspring were also to possess instincts 
of self-perpetuation, then there must be contained within the same 
individual instincts tending to perpetuate his ancestor, and instincts 
tending to perpetuate himself, and these instincts must often be in 
conflict when inconsistent with each other. 
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Instincts tending to perpetuate ancestors are our “moral” 
instincts, while instincts tending to perpetuate ourselves are our 
“selfish” instincts, and the agency which determines the instinct 
to be obeyed in case of conflict is our “ conscience.” 


Both parental and family instincts are moral instincts, but it 
might be objected that the wider sympathy of altruism can neither 
have originated with the struggle for self-perpetuation of any in- 
dividual, nor of any line of ancestors. It might, therefore, be in- 
sisted, either that the existence of a moral instinct wider in its 
application than the hypothesis will admit, disproves the hypothesis 
or, admitting the origin of the parental and family instincts, that a 
moral instinct wider in its application than the parental or family 
instincts must have a different origin. 


If it be suggested, by the objectors of the latter alternative, 
that the unlimited application of the altruistic instinct of many 
animals is evidence of its divine origin, it is submitted that the 
maternal instincts of many animals, and the family instincts of 
many insects, are far more powerful in their operation than any 
altruism supposed to be divinely inspired, and that if the more 
powerful parental and family instincts have been evolved by natural 
means, it is equally possible that the less powerful altruistic in- 
stincts have been evolved by similar means, even though such 
means be not so easy to discover. 


If it be suggested that the unlimited application of the al- 
truistic instinct is evidence of the divine origin of every moral 
instinct, it is submitted that if one God controls the destinies of 
every individual, the mother’s instinct, implanted by him, would be 
felt for the death of a child in distant parts as keenly as for the 
death of her own. Bees would gather honey indifferently for their 
own or other hives. Mothers would sacrifice themselves or their 
children for the greater good. Nations would appropriate coun- 
tries indifferently for themselves or other nations, or wage war for 
the good of either party. 

Good reasons can, however, be shown to believe that altruism 
did originate in the struggles of families for self-perpetuation. The 
wide extension of altruism is due, not to the conditions of the 
present day, but to the circumstances pertaining to a prehistoric 
existence, when man never wandered beyond the protection of his 
tribe. 

The possession of instincts to effect good beyond the tribe 
would jeopardise the existence of individuals, and of the tribe. The 
possession of altruism among the offspring of the originator of the 
instinct must, therefore, be accompanied by instincts limiting the 
instinct. 
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Contact and acquaintance, in a primitive life, implied rela- 
tionship. Contact and acquaintance, therefore, would usefully 
determine the extension of altruism. 

Stimulation of the senses, on the other hand, would usefully 
encourage the production of altruism. The sight and hearing of 
suffering, in a primitive society, would certainly be that of relations 
unless fiercer conflicting passions were aroused in battle. The 
sight and hearing of suffering, therefore, would be a useful agent 
to originate sympathy. 

The policing of tribes by the extension of empires, the 
struggle of nations for existence, and the increased necessity and 
facilities of travelling, have broken up the old tribal system. In- 
stincts originally acquired in different circumstances are thus dif- 
ferently employed, while an artificial stimulation of the senses by 
art or reading causes an exercise of altruism in directions previously 
denied it. 


IIl—THE ORIGIN OF THE BELIEF IN GODs. 


The conception of a god is sometimes that of love, and some- 
times that of war, but has always originated in circumstances which 
have tended to perpetuate the originator by the survival of his 
descendants. 

Love is the embodiment of unselfishness, experienced by in- 
dividuals towards each other, when the moral instincts are engen- 
dered by circumstances which render their existence an element 
tending to perpetuate the ancestor without endangering the per- 
petuation of the perceiver. 

The instinct is super-imposed upon the older and more firmly 
established instinct of selfishness, and commands obedience to its 
promptings when a with selfishness, by an emotion called 
“conscience,” more fully described in a previous article, and which 
pre-supposes conflicting forces—right and wrong. 


The potency of conscience has been well illustrated by Prof. 
Max Miiller, who describes the influence upon the Hindus of a 
“power not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.” 


Their effort to identify the impulse with some object known 
to them is thus described: “Can we define him, they said, or com- 
prehend him? No, no! He is not this. He is not that: He is 
not the maker, not the father, not the sky or the sun, not the rivers 
or the mountains ; whatever we have called him, that he is not. We 
cannot comprehend or name, but we can feel him; we cannot know 
him, but we can apprehend him; and if we have once found him, 
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we can never escape from him. We are at rest, we are free, we 
are blessed.” 

This “ power that makes for righteousness © is the same in in- 
fluence which causes bees to sacrifice themselves unhesitatingly for 
the good of the community, though bees have no conscious power 
since the absence of conflicting instincts renders consciousness un- 
necessary, perhaps even ir possible. 


The curiosity as to the origin of the impulse is an instance of 
man’s insistence in tracing every phenomenon to some agent. 


Instances of the potency of the instinct are found in the whole 
history of humanity, its religions and sciences, and in the researches 
recently undertaken among existing tribes and nations. 


Scientists themselves bear witness to the influence of the in- 
stinct by their laborious efforts to trace the agents of phenomena. 
Efforts persisted in despite abuse, persecution, and injustice. 


Primitive men and such as lack scientific training appear to 
make their conception of a god a dumping ground for everything 
that they cannot understand. 


Within the last fifty, years scientists have traced agents of 
phenomena to such an extent that few phenomena still remain 
upon the dumping ground. Yet so persistent is the instinct that 
eminent men still point to what remains as proof ot the existence 
of God. They would be wiser to label them, “ unexplainable 
phenomena,” rather than “God,” even if such phenomena were 
their conviction of personal communion with God. 


The impulse of self-sacrifice, the instinct to attribute the phe- 
nomenon to some agent, and a desire to give expression to sensa- 
tions experienced, are the true sources of religions of love. 


Love is a soutce of belief in gods, but its antithesis—war—is a 
sister source of the same belief. 


Love for a father might bind a family during his life, but on 
his death the selfish instincts of the children would cause a segre- 
gation of the family, since instincts of self-advantage must conduce 
to the survival of each child, though at the expense of other chil- 
dren and of the perpetuation of the father. 


Circumstances, however, might be responsible for the exist- 
ence of inimical and united families within the same district, and 
competitors of the same sustenance. In such circumstances families 
impervious to disunion would survive at the expense of families 
tending to dissolution. 


Circumstances might, therefore, ensure a continual growth of 
families into tribes, tribes into nations, and nations into empires, 
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while the moral instinct originally confined to families would extend 
to a more perfect altruism. 


On the death of the chief the homogeneity of conflicting in- 
terests would necessitate a common object of union. The memory 
of the deceased might serve for a time, but succeeding generations 
would know nothing of their common father. 


The continual survival of families, the nearest attaining the 
ideal of union, might eventually result in the convergence of the 
instincts of devotion and submission upon some object common to 
all, and impervious to dissolution, and the instinct of tracing phe- 
nomena to some agent might eventually result in their being be- 
stowed upon some being or object representing the deceased chief, 
the more especially as the devotion would first have been ex- 
perienced towards the chief, and any representation of him would 
be common to all, and determined without dispute. 


This being our object, might be embodied in some image or 
relic of the deceased, or in his eldest descendant, but whatever the 
selection continued pressure by neighbouring tribes might ensure 
its retention by succeeding generations till its origin be lost in 
mystery, and a being with no human resemblance might eventually 
be evolved. 

A hypothetical instance of the means by which any particular 
object might be chosen for mutual worship and veneration will be 
suggested. 


Illustrations are numerous in history of the enormous advan- 
tage which combination and confidence in its general give to an 
army, and these factors, coupled with the ability of the chief, which 
inspired the confidence, might ensure victories over much larger 
numbers. 


On the death of the chief, dissension and a decrease of con- 
dence might result in defeat, and this might give rise to the sug- 
gestion that the bodily presence of the dead chief was responsible 
for the previous victories, and that his presence, though dead, 
might ensure their continuance. 


The suggestion might transform the previous depression of 
the tribe into the old fanatical confidence, while the previous defeat 
would renew the unity once imperilled by the death of the chief. 


These circumstances might result in other victories, and in the 
preservation of the body by embalming, or failing that, some relic 
of the deceased chief might be preserved, such as the skull, or an 
image, and this relic might be taken into battle, and would typify 
to every individual his moral instincts of devotion and submission. 
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It cannot be established by induction that this must happen, 
unless it be granted that organisms acquire every possible charac- 
teristic conducive to self-perpetuation. A premise which may some 
time be acknowledged by scientists, but which need not concern 
us here, since ample inductive proof of similar instances is supplied 
by anthropologists and sociologists. 

Spencer illustrates the practice of taking a representation of a 
deceased chief into battle, though he does not identify the practice 
with any struggle for existence. He relates that “ Everywhere we 
find parallels to the statement made by Cook, that the Sandwich 
Islanders carry their war-gods with them into battle. Among the 
Ancient Mexicans, when meeting a foe, ‘the priests with Jdo/s 
marched in front. Certain of the Yucatanese had Idols, which 
they adored as gods of battle . . . They carried these when they 
went to fight the Chinamitas, their neighbours and mortal foes.” 


There are also numerous other instances of an ancestor being 
supposed to preside over the battles of his descendants, and of 
emblems of a deceased ancestor being carried into battle, such as 
the constant direction of the battle by the God of the Hebrews, the 
presence of the ark in the battlefield when the Hebrews fought the 
Philistines, and the images left on the battlefield by the Philistines 
after a defeat. 

Numerous instances of objects, such as stones, trees, etc., be- 
ing used to typify deceased chiefs, are given by Mr. Grant Allen 
in “ The Evolution of the Idea of God,” but here again the custom 
is not identified with any struggle for existence. 

The deifying of animals appeared to the writer to bear no 
evidence of their origin in ancestor worship, or in the instinct of 
self-sacrifice for family benefit illustrated by bees, and the fact 
thus forbade complete acceptance of previous deductions, but a 
perusal of the description of the Egyptian religions in the Excyclo- 
pedia Britannica, brought to light an extract from Diodorus, the 
Greek historian of the first century, which confirmed previous de- 
ductions of the value, as a rallying object, of a deceased chief's 
relics, and exposed considerable other data, bearing obvious evi- 
dence in their origin, of tribal struggles for existence. 

Diodorus enquired into the origin of Egyptian gods and super- 
stitions, and relates the explanations given him by the common 
people. The explanations given for the worship of animals are 
that “The Ancient Egyptians, being often defeated by the neigh- 
bouring nations, by reason of the disorder and confusion that was 
among them in the drawing up of their Battalions, found out at 
“least a way of carrying Standards or Ensigns before their several 
Regiments ; And therefore they painted the images of these Beasts, 
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which now they adore, and fixt them at the end of a spear, which 
the Officers carried before them, and by this means every man per- 
fectly knew the Regiments he belonged unto; And being that by 
thc Cibservation of this good order and Discipline, they were often 
Victorious, they ascribed their Deliverance to these creatures, and 
to make them a grateful return, it was ordained for a law that none 
of these creatures whose representations were formerly thus car- 
ried, should be killed, but religiously and carefully adored as is 
before related.” . . . Again—* Some give this reason for Deifying 
of these creatures; They say that in the beginning, Men that were 
of a fierce and beastly Nature herded together, and devoured one 
another ; and being in perpetual war and Discord, the stronger al- 
ways destroyed the weaker. In process of time, those that were 
too weak for the others (taught at length by experience), got in 
bodies together, and had representations of these beasts (which 
they afterwards worshipped), in their standards, to which they ran 
together, when they were in a fright, upon every occasion, and so 
make up a considerable force, against them that attempted to as- 
sault them. This was imitated by the rest, and so the whole multi- 
tude got into a body, and hence it was that, that Creature, which 
everyone supposed was the cause of his safety, was honoured as 
a God, as justly deserving that adoration. And, therefore, at this 
day the people of Egypt differ in their religion, everyone worship- 
ping that beast which their ancestor did in the beginning.” 


There is here no evidence of ancestor worship, and yet it 
scems hardly possible that an instinctive knowledge of the value 
of combination should at the same time have occurred to a num- 
be: of individuals. 

It is more probable that some head of a family bequeathed 
to his descendants instincts of rallying to a single person, primarily 
the originator of the instinct, and that the use of standards and 
animals as rallying objects grew with the necessity of union. 


The convergence of the instincts of devotion and submission 
upon the animal or other object, carried by a former chief, to dis- 
tinguish himself, would prevent any segregation of the tribe upon 
the death of successive chiefs. 

Gods of war are not inevitable. The attributes of a God are 
determined by the conditions under which a tribe’s struggle for 
existence is carried on, whether the struggle is caused by scarcity 
of sustenance, or the bounty for which there is a struggle between 
tribes. 

Existence may be supported by a precarious supply of berries 
and roots; by the quarry of the chase; by the productions of 
nomadic herds, or by the cultivation of land. 
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Berries and roots are not gained by conquest, nor envied by 
others. A god of war will, therefore, be absent, and violence al- 
most unknown. If a god be believed in, he will be a god com- 
manding mutual love and assistance, while the scattering of the 
different members of families would necessitate some token of 
recognition, such as Totemism supplies. 

The god of the nomad commands casual obedience. The 
mobility of herds renders pillage uncertain, and excessive prompt- 
ness in defence, therefore, unnecessary. The individual instinct 
would, therefore, prompt refusal of exacting obedience, and in- 
dependence would be general. 

Intense cultivation of fertile land, and the proximity of hostile 
neighbours, demands unflagging resistance. Momentary weakness 
might destroy improvements of centuries ; ensure partial starvation 
and the survival of a more warlike tribe. 

Submission to authority is, therefore, essential, and tyranny 
probable. Implicit obedience requires credulity, and tradition and 
authority are, therefore, the means of knowledge. 


A struggle for desirable land is the cause of superstition, and 
not the terrors of nature as suggested by Buckle. 


BICKERTON PRATT, JUNR. 











THE CRITICAL SIDE OF BERGSON’S 
PHILOSOPHY. 


IN an article, entitled “ The Progress of Philosophy: A Retrospect 
and a Prospect,” which appeared some years ago! in the West- 
minster Review, the present writer attempted to show that philo- 
sophy had once again fallen into disrepute, and that her condition 
was much the same as when Kant compared her plight to that of 
unhappy Hecuba— 

“Modo maxima rerum, 

Tot generis natisque potens 

Nunc trahor exul, inops.” 


The public had come again to recognise the folly of her “ un- 
limited issue of paper money,” without “any thought of a specie 
jreserve.” Brighter days, however, were in store, if only some 
philosopher would take in hand the solution of what the course of 
the history of philosophy showed to be the outstanding critical 
problem. “The question must be raised as to whether the entire 
system of logic is not a mere art of representation, the origin and 
development of which must be studied, and which shows itself to 
have evolved as an analytical method, the principle of which exists 
for the quite special purpose of the communication and recording 
of thought.” No doubt Hegel subjected logic to a severe criticism, 
and attempted to make it adequate to the representation of the 
concrete dynamical process of thought itself. His logic is a 
criticism of the entire system of logic made from the logical stand- 
point. But it moves wholly within the limits of the logical pre- 
supposition. It takes logic at its own estimate as an absolute 
science of thought as it is in itself, and merely makes it consistent 
with itself on that assumption. But it is not criticism that belongs 
to the critical state proper, because there is no whisper of a sug- 
gestion that the complete system might be called in question from 
the standpoint of something beyond or behind it, or that the entire 
or consistent whole might be dependent upon a certain presupposi- 
tion. Thus Hegel regards the antithesis implied in the logical 
judgment as belonging to thought itself, and so he finds a contra- 
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diction involved in the synthesis, which has to be resolved. “If, 
however, this antithesis belongs solely to our mode of representing 
thought, which is dynamical, by means of terms which are statical, 
while the identity belongs to thought, which in itself is indifferent 
to the distinction, then the contradiction disappears, and with it the 
whole of logic as a science of the laws and forms of thought.” 
Brilliant as was Hegel’s analysis he never clearly recognised the 
true nature and origin of the categories as far as inadequate and 
containing an element of untruth. “The categories are functions 
(in the mathematical sense) of logical ideas. They arise with the 
continued application of logical methods to the representation of 
thought, and are left by the race as signposts along the road. They 
have a reference to thought, but they are no more thought itself 
than the signposts are the road.” 

The brighter days hoped for seem now to have been heralded 
in by the philosophy of Henri Bergson, and especially by his last 
great work, “Evolution Créatrice.” He certainly recognises in 
the clearest manner possible the extent of the dialectic that arises 
from our attempt to represent a dynamical process in purely statical 
terms. He does not mistake the sign-posts for the road itself. 
Hence his system deserves to be welcomed by all who have the 
interests of true critical philosophy at heart. 

Bergson’s philosophy has both a positive or speculative and 
a negative or critical side. It is with the latter alone that we are 
here concerned. In this connection, then, we may say that the 
primary question which he considers is the right of logic to be re- 
garded as an organon of truth. Can reality be pressed into the rigid 
forms in which intellect seeks to enclose it? This, of course, is a 
problem which every philosopher must face. But there is a diffi- 
culty in the way of its solution. How can logic be impugned with- 
out resorting to reasoning that implies its validity? Must not the 
miserable sceptic who attempts such a task fall immediately into 
self-contradiction? Bergson does not waste his time solving these 
schoolmen’s puzzles ; he contents himself with showing how he can 
do the impossible in a very simple and easy manner. He proves 
that intellect has been developed with a view to a particular pur- 
pose. It is intended to perform a special function. It is, there- 
fore, a mere instrument, and is limited to the performance of the - 
work which it was designed to perform. It may be difficult to 
deliver a frontal attack on logic, but it is at the rear that we find 
Bergson busy. Intellect and instinct have been developed along 
divergent lines of evolution, and there is no difficulty in seeing to 
what kind of work each has become adapted. 

The purpose to which intellect is directed is a practical one. 
“The human intellect,” says Bergson, is “relative to the needs of 
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action. Postulate action, and the very form of the intellect can be 
deduced from it. This form is, therefore, neither irreducible nor 
inexplicable.”2 Isolated from its context this statement does not 
sound very plausible. But, as it is the pivot upon which Bergson’s 
argument turns, and as it is one upon which his,ofiginality is seen 
to best advantage, it is important to understand it aright. Now, at 
first sight, we would naturally be tempted to raise the objection 
that action is equally the purpose of instinct—that, in fact, instinct 
is more obviously directed to action. Instinct issues at once in 
action, tends to flow over into it immediately. Intelligence, on the 
other hand, seems rather to rise with impeded action, and to imply 
hesitation, representation, conscious adaptation of means to ends, 
thought. Is it not, then, speculation rather than action that is the 
distinctive purpose of intelligence? To say so, would, if we adopt 
Bergson’s views, be altogether misleading. Were it not for our 
intelligence, we should not seek to speculate, but this does not 
prove that speculation is the original or express object of intelli- 
gence. Equally little does it prove that intelligence is in any way 
suited to speculation. It is, in fact, by nature unsuited to specu- 
lation, and is rather the source of the need for speculation, than 
what can satisfy the need. The exact facts of the case are, as 
usual, quite unambiguously stated by Bergson. “ There are things 
that intelligence alone is able to seek, but which by itself it 
will never find. These things instinct alone could find, but it 
will never seek them.”3 Furthermore, it does not seem that Berg- 
son’s contention is that action is the distinctive purpose of intelli- 
gence. But that intelligence should have a structure suited to a 
particular purpose, and that this purpose should be action (of what- 
ever kind), are facts which in themselves are of sufficient import- 
ance to be treated as definite steps in the argument. 

The action which is the distinctive object of intelligence is, in 
fact, according to Bergson, action of a very particular kind, and 
clearly defined type. “If,” he says, “we could rid ourselves of all 
pride, if to define our species, we kept strictly to what the historic 
and the prehistoric periods show us to be the constant characteristic 
of man and of intelligence, we should say, perhaps not Homo 
sapiens, but Homo faber. In short, intelligence considered in 
what seems to be its original feature is the faculty of manufac- 
turing artificial objects, especially tools to make tools, and of 
indefinitely varying the manufacture.”4 This is proved by an 
elaborate comparison of intellect and instinct, but we must confine 
ourselves to the account given of intellect. “Let us start, then, 





2. ‘* Evolution Créatrice,”” Eng. trans., by Dr. A. Mitchell, p. 161. 
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from action, and lay down that intellect aims, first of all, at con- 
structing. This fabrication is exercised exclusively on inert mat- 
ter, in this sense, that even if it makes use of organized material, 
it treats it as inert, without troubling about the life which animated 
it. And of inert matter itself, fabrication deals only with the solid ; 
the rest escape by its very fluidity. If, therefore, the tendency of 
the intellect is to fabricate, we may expect to find that whatever is 
fluid in the real will escape it in part, and whatever is life in the 
living will escape it altogether. Our intelligence, as it leaves the 
hands of nature, has for its chief object the unorganised solid.”® 
Having regard to the above statements, it would seem that 
the late Professor William James, while giving his enthusiastic 
support to Bergson’s views, too glibly surrendered an important 
part of his case when he said that, rather than stand out for the 
word “ practical,” he was “quite willing to part company with Pro- 
fessor Bergson, and to ascribe a primarily theoretical function to 
our intellect, provided you on your part then agree to discriminate 
‘theoretic’ or scientific knowledge from the deeper ‘speculative ’ 
knowledge aspired to by most philosophers, and concede that theo- 
retic knowledge, which is knowledge aéout things, as distinguished 
from living or sympathetic acquaintance with them, touches only the 
outer surface of reality.”6 But the necessity for the discrimination 
to which Professor James refers is only one point in Bergson’s 
argument, and not the one that makes it original. We need not 
go beyond Kant or Hegel to learn to discriminate between scien- 
tific knowledge, as understood by Bergson, and the deeper specu- 
lative knowledge to which he and most other philosophers aspire. 
Kant, in fact, describes the peculiar frame (Beschaffenheit) of our 
human understanding or intellect in much the same terms as Berg- 
son does. It only knows the relations of things to other things, 
or the successive stages in the development of the same thing com- 
pared one with another, but it never reaches the intrinsic nature of 
anything. Knowledge is always knowledge merely adout things 
in an extrinsic relation. We cannot help regarding an organism as 
an intrinsic unity, and a higher faculty makes us at home with it 
when so regarded, and we represent it as a thing in which the 
whole precedes and renders possible the parts. But all this baffles 
understanding, which seeks to reach it as a synthesis of external 
parts to be related, and to describe its genesis through an infinite 
series of stages, which, nevertheless, all pre-suppose the living unity 
that must ever elude its grasp. Hegel also shows the inadequacy 
of the categories applied in the scientific knowledge in question, 
and besides he continually refers in his “ Logic” to “ Vorstellung” 
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(figurative representation), in a manner suggestive to students of 
ki Bergson. If we ask what is original in Bergson’s philosophy, as ; 
opposed to what is merely more clearly stated, it is not the ex- 
position of the peculiar nature of human intelligence, and its limita- 
tions, nor the recognition of the necessity for discriminating be- 
tween scientific and speculative knowledge, nor even the attempt 
to trace a connection between the frame of intelligence and the 
purpose it is intended to serve, but it is his attempt to connect 
this peculiar frame of intelligence with the original character of 
man as homo fader, in the manner above described, and to deduce 
that peculiar frame from this original character. 

“When we pass in review the intellectual functions, 
we see that the intellect is never quite at its ease, 
never entirely at home, except when it is working upon 
inert matter, more particularly upon solids. What is the 
most general property of the material world? It is extended; it 
presents to us objects external to other objects, and in these objects 
parts external to parts. No doubt it is useful to us in view of our 
ulterior manipulation, to regard each object as divisible into parts 
arbitrarily cut up, each part being again divisible as we 
like, and so on ad infinitum. But it is above ali necessary, for our 
present manipulation, to regard the real object in hand, or the real 
elements into which we have resolved it, as provisionally final, 
and to treat them as so many units.”?. From the character of this 
function of intellect Bergson deduces the fact that “Of the dis- 
continuous alone does the intellect form a clear idéa.”8 Pursuing 
a similar method he explains the fact that “Of immobility alone 
does the intellect form a clear idea,”® and the further fact that 
“the intellect is characterised by the unlimited power of decom- 
posing according to any law and of recomposing into any sys- 
tem. Thus he shows the scope of human intellect, and the field 
in which it is destined to triumph, and at the same time demon- 
strates its inherent incapacity to deal with the problem of life. 

In endeavouring to understand Bergson’s point of view in the 
above account, there is a mistake which the reader should be care- 
ful te avoid, and one against which he has, perhaps, not been 
sufficiently warned. The instinct and intellect which Bergson con- 
trasts are not to be regarded as facu/ties of the mind, in the absurd 
sense sometimes ascribed to Kant and other philosophers. _In- 
stinct and intellect are simply for convenience of statement referred 
to as if they were faculties which the mind can possess. This use 
of the modes of representation for the purpose of statement is a 
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compliment to intellect, and one to which it is entitled. But in 
themselves instinct and intellect are only different exercises of men- 
tal power, which the lower animals and men respectively find more 
natural to them, as the result of the course which their evolution 
has taken. When man performs an instinctive action, and when 
an animal betrays intelligence, they are not resorting to faculties 
which they possess but which have fallen into disuse, or which 
are in any sense capacities existing but standing in need of de- 
velopment ; each is simply with an effort seeking to exert its ori- 
ginal mental power in a way that is strange to it, but has become 
natural to the other. Instinct and intellect, as distinct subjects to 
which different activities are referred, are simply logical subjects. 
The true subject is the original X as differently modified in each 
case by the exercise of different functions—that is, by being used 
in a different way. Intellect is not a third term interposed between 
the original X and our modes of representation. In reality it is 
only the original X, and these modes of representation, that have 
to be counted, but when the X is referred to in special connection 
with these modes, and as developed through their application, it is 
appropriately termed “intellect.” Thus, when Bergson says that 
intellect is incapable of forming a clear idea of mobility, he simply 
means that our mental power is incapable of forming that idea so 
long as it is restricted to the logical modes of representation. On 
this point Bergson seems to have been misunderstood by some of 
his critics, who seek to oppose his views by showing a fundamental 
relation between intellect and instinct. At the same time we ven- 
ture to think that he would have less encumbered his statement if 
he had begun by referring simply to our logical modes of repre- 
sentation, and by describing them and tracing their relation to their 
designed functions, without troubling to refer them to any special 
source with a name, such as intellect. 

Having shown the connection between our logical modes of 
representation and man’s general character as homo fader, Bergson 
turns to the special influence of a particular instrument of great 
importance, of which man avails himself. This instrument is 
language. Here, we may say, with the greatest respect, that it 
would seem more critical and conclusive to reverse the order, and 
begin with language. Whatever may be the original and essential 
nature of man, and however the origin of language may be de- 
scribed, the one patent fact that stares us in the face is that lan- 
guage, as we know it, exists as a vehicle for the communication of 
thought. What would be the nature of man’s mind if he lived in 
isolation from society, and had no language, we simply don't know. 
But we do know the special purpose of language, and also the 
means by which it has effected that purpose, and, indeed, the 
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general conditions under which it can alone do so—for common 
standpoints must be fixed if communication is to be possible. Then 
logical forms of representation must be adapted to those means by 
which language effects its purpose. All the peculiarities of the 
structure of our intellect, which Bergson connects primarily with 
the general purpose of fabrication, may, with equal, or even greater 
obviousness, be connected with the special purpose of fabricating 
a vehicle of expression by means of uttered sounds. Owing to the 
nature of Bergson’s attack upon logic, what must first be proved, 
and proved to the hilt, is the connection between logical forms of 
representation and some purpose empirically conditioned. As the 
connection between these forms and the purpose of the communi- 
cation of thought from one person to another is more immediate 
thaa their connection with the purpose of fabricating instruments 
generally, this would seem the most natural point from which to 
turn the enemy’s flank for the rear attack. As all Bergson’s con- 
clusions in this connection may be at once deduced from the de- 
pendence of logical forms of representation upon the conditions 
under which communication by language is alone possible, it would 
seem that by starting from this point he could make the main issue 
safe before getting involved in any questions of origin whatsoever. 

However, Bergson has chosen to instal himself at once in the 
heart and soul of things, and to begin with what he regards as the 
fundamental character of man—his character as homo fader, abun- 
dantly attested by what we know of him now, or by prehistoric 
records. Hence, it is only after the above account that he comes 
to deal with language. “We have now,” he says, “enumerated a 
few of the essential features of human intelligence. But we have 
hitherto considered the individual in isolation, without taking ac- 
count of social life. In reality, man is a being who lives in society. 
If it be true that the human intellect aims at fabrication, we must 
add that, for that as well as for other purposes, it is associated with 
other intellects. Now, it is difficult to imagine a society whose 
members do not communicate by signs.” After some remarks on 
insect societies he continues “In human society, on the contrary, 
fabrication and action are of variable form, and, moreover, each 
individual must learn his part, because he is not pre-ordained to it 
by his structure. So a language is required which makes it pos- 
sible to be always passing from what is known to what is yet to be 
known. There must be a language whose signs—which cannot be 
infinite in number—are extensible to an infinity of things. This 
tendency of the sign to transfer itself from one object to another is 
characteristic of human language.”12_ By way of further emphasis 


11. Ibid, p. 165, 166. 
12. Ibid, p. 160. 
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of the importance of language he says, “ Without language, in- 
telligence would probably have remained riveted to the material ob- 
jects which it was interested in considering. It would have lived 
in a state of somnambulism, outside itself, hypnotized on its own 
work. Language has greatly contributed to its liberation. The 
word, made to pass from one thing to another, is, in fact, by nature 
transferable and free.”18 The result is that our concepts are “not 
images, but symbols. Our logic is the complete set of rules that 
must be followed in using symbols. As these symbols are derived 
from the consideration of solids, as the rules for combining these 
symbols hardly do more than express the most general relations 
among solids, our logic triumphs in that science which takes the 
solidity of bodies for its object, that is, in geometry. Logic and geo- 
metry engender each other.”14 The intellect is not made to think 
evolution, for it “ Represents becoming as a series of s/ates, each of 
which is homogeneous with itself, and consequently does not change. 
Is our attention called to the internal change of one of these states ? 
At once we decompose it into another series of states which, re- 
united, will be supposed to make up this internal modification.” We 
really think in “snap-shots.” The best attempt we can make to 
represent motion is by passing the series of our snap-shots rapidly 
before the mind so as to produce a sort of “ cinematographic” 
effect. 

As we have said, Bergson’s account seems to forfeit some of 
its cogency by reason of his beginning with a consideration of man 
in isolation, since we have no knowledge whatever of him other- 
wise than as a social being. We have no means of conjecturing 
whether man could have developed intelligence under imaginary 
non-social conditions, and the point seems quite unnecessary for 
the main argument. Yet, for some reason, Bergson seems inclined 
to press it. “The new-born child, so far as intelligent, knows. 
neither definite objects nor a definite property of any object; but 
when, a little later on, he will hear an epithet being applied to a 
substantive, he will immediately understand what it means.”1> 
This assumes a good deal. In what sense is the new-born child 
intelligent? That, as the result of evolution, he has an intelligence 
predisposed to grasp the relation of substantive and epithet? Even 
assuming that he has, the point does not prove much, as we cannot 
trace the evolution of man, as man, beyond a period when he was 
a social being, and had probably some rudimentary language. Yet 
Bergson conceives it necessary to maintain that “The relation of 
attribute to subject is, therefore, seized by him naturally, and the 


13. Ibid, p. 167. 
14. Ibid, p. 169. 
'5. Ibid. p. 155. 
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same might be said of the general relation expressed by the verb, 
a relation so immediately conceived by the mind that language can 
leave it to be understood, as is instanced in rudimentary languages 
that have no verb.” But if the analytical elements, substantive and 
epithet, are present as substantive and epithet, the fact that the 
verbal relation is not expressed, does not prove that the peculiar 
mode of analysis is native to the mind independently of language. 
It is rather with the dividing into statical elements, than with the 
need for combining, that Bergson’s account is primarily concerned. 
Did he, like others, assume intelligence as an original faculty, and 
then proceed to deduce the capacity for fabricating, and the forms 
of representation from that faculty, his account might appropriately 
begin with the consideration of man in isolation. But his object 
is, in the first instance, to establish a connection between logical 
forms and their immediate functions. This object has the special 
advantage that it can be pursued at once, without any of the usual 
implications or presuppositions, or without entering upon specula- 
tions as to the nature of man otherwise than as we immediately 
know him—a social being who avails himself of language. Logic 
is simply the grammar of our mode of representation, and everyone 
of its rules may be explained by reference to the purpose of re- 
presentation in language generally. 

It is a matter of regret that Bergson has not attempted to 
cover the entire field of formal logic. For, while the forms of 
logical representation are primarily conditioned py the purpose of 
communicating and recording thought, we must not forget that this 
implies a reference to ‘hought. If we can fall back from intelli- 
gence upon intuition, as Bergson holds we can, the effort to com- 
municate what this intuition reveals must put a strain upon logical 
forms of representation, to which their development and growing 
complexity must bear witness. If Hegel’s “Subjective Logic” has 
proved anything, it has certainly proved that the syllogism makes 
at least a more determined attempt to reach the dynamical process 
of thought than the judgment, and the judgment than the concept, 
and some concepts more than other concepts. In deference to Hegel, 
who, at all events, has a great name, Bergson should not confine his 
attention to conception at its lowest and most paipably inadequate 
stage. There is no doubt a good deal in what he would probably 
say to this, namely, that the terms or categories in their own nature 
remain statical to the end, and never get a whit nearer to the dy- 
namical process. Still, like the Lord High Executioner, trying to 
cut off his own head, they may make an honest effort. That much 
‘we might admit while remaining on the side of Bergson rather than 
on that of Hegel. Indeed, the more closely we study Hegel’s 
“ Logic,” and especially the manner in which he traces the signific- 
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ance of the different figures of the syllogism, and shows their re- 
spective honest efforts, the more we feel that he is not so much 
proving a movement of logical forms themselves, as a movement 
of thought pas? logic. 


It is a further matter of regret that Bergson has not extended 
the admirable analysis, to which he has subjected a few of the 
dialectical ideas arising from a mistaken view of the import of 
logical forms, into a complete analysis of all the ideas connected 
with such forms. Such ideas seem to us to arise by a kind of re- 
duplication of logic. The so-called laws of thought which are only 
postulates or axioms, as the case may be, of the mode of répre- 
sentation, and which are all directed to restoring the unity that has 
been broken up, are applied to refined logical abstractions, with the 
result that a dialectic arises. But if, for instance, I arrive at the 
idea of an absolute subject, by thinking away from the subject 
everything in the nature of a predicate, I am not then entitled to 
say of it anything in the form “S is S ”—for I have already cut the 
ground from under my feet. The attempts of metaphysicians to 
extort reality out of their abstract ideas of mere logical functions 
are as futile as to attempt to make butter out of skimmed milk. 
Perhaps Lewis Carrol was thinking of the alleged subsistence of 
the absolute subject as a thing in itself, when he described the 
disappearance of the Cheshire cat, little by little, till nothing re- 
mained but the grin, which again redeveloped into the cat. Were 
the procedure of abstract metaphysics justified, the riddle of the 
universe might be solved in a very simple manner. For its ultimate 
truth must be expressed in the form “S is S, and it is obvious 
that S as subject must be here the absolute subject, and S as 
predicate must be the absolute synthesis of all predicates. This at 
once gives us as the all-embracing truth, to which all finite truths 
are subaltern, “Sudstantia est ens realissimum.” Doubtless this 
contains an inherent contradiction; but that point supplies the 
required inner dialectical movement, and, in short, makes the 
universe “ go.” 


Although we are here only dealing with the specially critical 
aspect of Bergson’s philosophy, a word or two may be said as to 
what supplies the deeper insight required for speculation, seeing 
that intellect has been found inadequate. Of course, Bergson has 
nothing to fall back upon but that original X, vital force, which, 
having developed along divergent lines, now tends to manifest it- 
self in man chiefly as intellect, and in the lower animals as instinct. 
But if we consider the defects of intellect, its rigidity, its exter- 
nality and superficiality, and the merits of instinct, its fluidity, its 
sympathy and intimacy, we can easily see that if we could supple- 
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ment the breadth of intellect with something of the depth of in- 
stinct—so deep that consciousness is lost in the very flow of life 
itself—we should then be able to attain to the true speculative 
vision. With an effort the philosopher must regain some of the 
original power of that mighty stream of life that has come down 
to him. He must drive at least a portion of his vital force into the 
channels in which it has become accustomed to flow in the case of 
the instinct of the lower animals. He must cease to hold the object 
at arm’s length. 


After all, there is no reason why we should continue to allow 
intellect to stand in our own light. To continue developing intel- 
lect to the prejudice of instinct, would be like the folly of those 
that are so intent on making money that they cannot spare time to 
spend and enjoy it. Let us not for ever refuse to turn money into 
money’s worth. We have a will, we have freedom, and in our 
heart of hearts we hate everything stereotyped. So why should 
we not strive to relieve the tension of intellect, let ourselves go to 
some extent, and “feel the wild pulsation” of life. The desire to 
travel, so irresistible in some natures, tells a tale both of the 
original force of the spirit, and of the habits of thought we have 
contracted. Of course, it is a mistake to imagine that we can get 
nearer the centre of things by journeying over the earth’s surface. 
The youth who “leave his father’s field” will find the rest of the 
world mapped out in the same rigid manner, and all places to 
which he comes bounded off from neighbouring places. Unless 
he looks inward he will only see what his spirit hates to see. 
Rome, Florence, Athens, the Pyramids, are all disappointing, un- 
less you can feel “the centuries look down upon you.” 








In suggesting that the philosopher should impel consciousness 
into the realm of instinct, Bergson does not mean that he should 
surrender any of the gairfs of intellect, but merely that he should 
halt occasionally on the ground it has won. We must not forget 
that one of the great advantages of intellect and of fabricating in | 
an external medium, is that to a large extent we can store up in 
that medium “the long results of time.” Consider all that the 
race has stored up for itself by means of language. Or, to take a 
particular field, consider the economy of force effected through 
logarithmic tables. Admitting, then, that the store of energy that 
descends to us is not unlimited, or even supposing that it should 
properly be represented as a permanent quantum, is not each suc- 
cessive generation able to put itself and maintain itself in the 
position of the preceding, as far as knowledge by means of intel- 
lect is concerned, with a less expenditure of its inherent force? If 
so, may it not exercise an option of directing some of its energy 
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along the lines upon which instinct has developed? © Surely, in the 
case of the man of genius, we have an instance of the individual 
exercising this very option. It is not the mere accumulation of 
facts upon facts that makes the scientific genius, it is what is 
commonly called his “ scientific imagination.” [he poet does not 
cease to be “in the foremost files of time,” because he can im- 
merse himself more deeply than other men in the current of being, 
and rising again can breathe life into a word, and make it overflow 
all definitions. It is only by preserving the gains of intellect that 
his immediate intimacy is also reflective intimacy. And, to descend 
to a much lower level, what is called “ quickness of eye,” and_cer- 
tainty of movement in departments of sport, where there is, for 
intellect most certainly an adaptation of means to ends, what is 
exhibited is not so much a mere mechanising of action, as an un- 
impeded flow of vital force that is not checked by any counting of 
steps, but is directed by sympathy. 


Intuition, as Bergson says, requires that “the faculties of seeing 
should be made one with the art of wz//ing.”16 The excessive de- 
velopment of intellect is prejudicial to this union. Or, rather, that 
development, a consequence of which is that we distinguish cogni- 
tion, feeling, and will—none of which, however, can be entirely 
separate from the others, so long as we, at least, ourselves, live— 
when carried too exclusively along the lines of intellect may mean 
a loss of a certain amount of will-power, and restrain its exercise 
in certain directions. This may be attended with greater dangers 
than that of the non-appearance in a nation of philosophers and 
poets. By what seem the best of laws and regulations, a whole 
civilization may become over-mechanised, and, at the moment the 
promise of its past advances seems about to be fulfilled, it may 
exhibit a loss of direct will-power in the individuals that compose 
it, and, as a result, fall before another race that, having appro- 
priated some of its gains, bears down upon it with the original 
force of nature. 


It should further be remembered that Bergson does not con- 
tend that the philosopher should, in the exposition of his views, 
discard the forms that intellect has devised. “The philosopher is 
obliged to abandon intuition, once he has received from it the 
impetus, and to rely on himself to carry on the movement by 
pushing the concepts one after another. But he soon feels he has 
lost his foothold; he must come into touch with intuition again ; 
must undo most of what he has done.”17 - Yet we can readily 
understand that the mode of expression of a philosopher with 


16. Ibid. p. 250. 
17. Ibid. p. 251. 
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Bergson’s views will tend to be diametrically the opposite of that 
of one like Spinoza, who sought to be as abstract as possible. 
Bergson’s style, which some of the older school may be inclined to 
regard as too post-impressionist, is the direct outcome of the man 
himself, and the only one that would not belie his system. 


JAMES CREED MEREDITH. 











1912. 


OUR “HARD BARGAINS ” UNDER 
LEGALISM. 


IT is to be hoped that the time is at hand when the affairs of the 
British Empire will be placed on a business footing; when John 
Bull’s adolescence—unconscionably prolonged—shall have merged 
into manhood; when he will have cast aside “his trinkets and 
ceased to comfort his soul with the flannelled fools at the wicket, 
and the mudded oafs at the goal.” When that auspicious day 
dawns, there can be no manner of doubt that the subject calling 
most loudly for reconsideration is the intolerably hard bargain which 
the legal caste has made with us in the days of our nonage. Our 
legal equipment is by far the most expensive of our trinkets. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature costs the nation no less a 
sum than £331,524 a year. The Supreme Court of the German 
Empire costs the moderate sum of £142,980 a year. 

But it is more especially the scale of our Judge’s emoluments 
which excites the amazement of our visitors, whether they come 
from the Continent or from America. Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States receive no more than £3,500 a year, 
while their confréres on the Continent are paid about £1,250 as a 
maximum. What a contrast with the princely emoluments of our 
higher judiciary! The Lord Chancellor receives £10,000 a year; 
the Lord Chief Justice £8,000; the Master of the Rolls, £8,000; 
other Judges, £5,000. 

The contrast is still more startling when we consider the re- 
tiring allowances and regulations ordained for the spoilt children 
of the State. The Lord Chancellor receives a pension of £5,000 
a year, “ however short a time he may have held office.” Similarly, 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland is entitled to a pension of £3,692 
6s. 1d. That last penny has an eloquence all its own. 

Judges of the Supreme Court on completing 15 years service, 
or becoming permanently incapacitated for duty whatever their 
length of service may be, are granted a pension equal to two-thirds 
of their salary. Search the wide world, and nothing comparable 
to our pampering of the Judges will be found. It is unique in 
wasteful extravagance and absolute irrationality. Salaries and 
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pensions justify one of these epithets; the absence of a limit of 
age for retirement justifies the other. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that we have had—all through our legal history— 
Judges who were utterly incapable of performing their duties ow- 
ing to the infirmities of age. Here are a few extracts from the 
letter of a Barrister that appeared in the Times during November, 
1909. The writer says: “When I went circuit in the seventies I 
followed three Judges whose continuance on the Bench was a scan- 
dal. The first had almost entirely lost his voice, and, being a most 
punctilious man, he summed up cases, occasionally taking hours, 
while the jury were unable to catch a single sentence. The 
second, though in private life a most amiable man, was so tetchy 
that the most experienced counsel confessed their inability to know 
how to treat him. Both these Judges were over 70 years of age. 
The third Judge was physically vigorous, but, although not ad- 
vanced in years, he was so exceedingly deaf that his summing up 
in a criminal case was constantly interrupted by counsel for pro- 
secution or defence because the Judge quoted remarks from his 
notes which the witnesses had never made.” Observe how the 
freemasonry existing among the legal caste prevents all knowledge 
of such travesties of judicial duties from being known to the out- 
side public until forty years after the event! 


Notwithstanding similar cases which have occurred at periods 
less remote—and which are a byword among barristers—one of 
the special pleaders whom the nation delights to honour made use 
of the following expressions on a recent occasion. April 21st, 1910, 
to be precise. The place was the House of Commons: the ques- 
tion, an age limit for Judges; the speaker, the Attorney-General. 
According to The Times report, he said :— 


“If he were called upon, he would be prepared to give 
instances proving that the most effective, the most vigilant, 
and the most acute Judges would be found, not among the 
youngest, but almost invariably among the oldest men.” 


That is an addition to the Byzantinisms of the Bar. It is one 
of the iridescent soap bubbles which have amused and deceived our 
public for centuries past. One can see them floating overhead at 
all gatherings where there is an opportunity of utilizing this form 
of advertisement. They have made a strong appeal to the child- 
hood of the race. They have kept us gaping, open-mouthed, while 
our neighbours were leaving us behind. Are we to be always 
pleased with this sort of plaything? Here are some which tickled 
the fancy of past generations: “The duty of the Bar is to help 
the Bench in ascertaining the truth”; “ England’s greatness is, in 
a great measure, due to the efficiency of the Bar in the service of 
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the public”; “All men are equal before the law.” It will be 
seen that the latest transparency is worthy of its airy companions. 
Such trifles have been to the British public confirmation strong, as 
proofs from Holy Writ, of the superiority of our Legalism. No 
form of quackery has had equal success. Cagliostro and Dr. 
Pangloss pant after it in vain. The mandarindom of the 
Manchus is bankrupt after three centuries. English Legalism is 
flourishing after six. 

But the extravagance of our legal outfit is by no means the 
worst part of it. A rich country may be able to afford princely 
emoluments to its judiciary ; but no country can afford an inefficient 
judiciary. The domain of Justice is the most vital of all human 
activities. Its influence, its ramifications, are of that subtly pene- 
trating sort which pervades a nation. In some countries law, be- 
ing in harmony with Justice, is a terror to evil doers and a pro- 
tection to those that do well. In others law, being frequently at 
variance with Justice, is an invitation to the perpetration of in- 
justice. That most unhappy condition is realized whenever law is 
expensive, dilatory, and uncertain. Observe that a judiciary com- 
posed of learned, upright, and honourable men will ever strive in 
vain to be efficient, if it possesses no organization. And an or- 
ganized department of justice is what we have never had, and 
have not now, notwithstanding the unparalleled cost of our legal 
machinery. 

The highest of our legal mandarins is the Lord Chancellor ; 
and although his office costs a trifle of £3,600 odd pounds a year, 
it is idle to expect that two or three officials can do the work which 
occupies a highly trained permanent staff among our neighbours. 
It is not the Lord Chancellor’s personal staff, it is the Home Office 
that seems to perform the duties of a department of Justice. A 
competent witness will tell us in what spirit those duties are unde:- 
taken. This is an extract from a letter which appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph of February 16th, 1911. The writer ‘s Mr. 
Francis Wellesley, J.P. for Surrey, and a visiting Justice. After 
exposing the manner in which the law manufactures criminals by 
herding harmless lads—arrested for “larking,” and such venial of- 
fences—with hardened offenders, Mr. Wellesley concludes :— 


“The Prison Commissioners do all that they possibly can, 
and the different Prisoners’ Aid Societies assist in repairing 
the mischief in so far as they are able. But my personal ex- 
perience of the Home Office is that it does nothing but ob- 
struct investigation by every possible contrivance. No sane 
man questions Mr. Churchill’s zeal for reform. But let it be 
remembered that behind him is entrenched the very same 
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machine which blocked investigation in the Beck case, and 
opposed to the last the establishment of the Court of Cnminal 
Office.” 


We commend this grave statement to the attention of our 
readers. It goes to prove that we have a travesty of a department 
of Justice, and that it is, indeed, a department of Injustice. In- 
stead of keeping a watchful eye on the vagaries of Bar and Bench. 
it has been perverted from its true purpose into an institution which 
is the crowning effort of obscurantism. 

It is obvious that under these circumstances the efficiency of 
the Bench is not stimulated. On the contrary, its inefficiency is 
condoned, its eccentricities are privileged, frequent reversals are 
unnoticed, and even gross blunders, involving innocent men in de- 
grading punishment, remain uncorrected—despite the production of 
strong evidence—until there is an outcry in the Press. The Press 
is really our department of Justice. 


When the Bar secured the exclusive recruitment of the Bench, 
only one further triumph remained. That was to possess itself cif 
the organization which in other countries exercises a salutary con- 
trol over all ramifications of Justice, higher and lower. It keeps in 
close touch with the Judges. It invites their criticism of all de- 
fects with a view to amendment. It studies and tabulates all de- 
cisions. In full recognition of the fact that the Judges are the 
most important of all officials, it does not leave them to be a law 
unto themselves ; on the contrary, they feel that exceptional merit 
will be recognized and reprehensible slackness duly noticed. This 
is the way in which all efficient services, civil, military, or eccle- 
siastical, are managed. It is in this way and no other, that a suc- 
cessful commercial business is conducted. 


But the difference between those various forms of activity and 
our Legalism is that the success of the latter is measured, not by 
its services to the public, but to the profession itself, or rather, 
strictly speaking, to a mere handful of its exponents. To that 
oligarchy the interest of the great majority of the Bar, as well as 
that of the public, are sacrificed. It is an outrage on all experience 
to ask us to believe that any service can be efficient without con- 
stant, critical supervision. Even supposing that learning, upright- 
ness, and honour are an absolute safeguard against the absence of 
the judicial faculty, against slackness and painstaking attention, 
which they assuredly are not; a further strain is put upon our 
credulity, and we are invited to believe that the best Judges are 
almost invariably the oldest men. 

It is seen that all along the line, in the universal experience of 
all services sacred, civil, and military, in natural history even, the 
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Legalist world offers an impudent contradiction to every principle 
which authorities elsewhere respect. It is denied that the occu- 
pants of the Bench should be specially trained ; it is asserted that 
long training in duties which connote the suppression of the judi- 
cial faculty is the best preparation for the Bench. It is denied 
that the judiciary should be graded like the members of all other 
services. It is taken for granted that the Judges are all equally 
efficient, equally gifted, and therefore all entitled to the maximum 
salary from the moment they are promoted from the Bar. 

This series of denials and asseverations may be extended to 
apply to the jury system in civil causes, the long vacation, and, 
fact, to everything in the whole world of Legalism. Now, those 
denials and affirmations are both strictly true; all depends upon 
the point of view from which they are considered. It is obvious 
that the entire outlook on such questions varies according to 
whether our interest centres in promoting or discouraging litiga- 
tion. In the latter case we want codification, but no jury, at least 
not in civil causes; we want specially trained Judges who will 
exercise a salutary control on the pedantic formalism of the Bar; 
we want a real department of justice which will be a check on 
slackness or eccentricity on the part of the Judges; we want this 
department to be receptive and sympathetic to suggestions from 
the Judges whose experience is invaluable as regards clauses and 
sanctions which prove contradictory. 

On the other hand, if our object is to promote litigation, we 
shall retain juries; we shall denounce codification; we shall pro- 
claim the many excellencies of the Common Law; we shall re- 
cruit the Bench exclusively from the Bar; we shall find no place 
for a department of Justice; we shall decide that the grant for its 
support can be otherwise allocated; in a word we shall proceed 
precisely as we do now. It is the system which our special pleaders 
hold aloft for the admiration of the world. 

Other communities have taken it as a warning rather than as 
an example. In this course they proved their wisdom. The con- 
temporary legal history of the United States and India—where our 
Legalism has been transplanted—provide abundant evidence of 
its pernicious character. Owing to the ascendency of the Bar, the 
effacement of the Bench, the abuse of the jury system, exaggerated 
reverence for the letter, and disregard of the spirit, the United 
States is the most lawless country in the world. Legalism is act- 
ing as a potent solvent of society. The following note is from 
the Standard of January 5th, under the heading: “100,000 mur- 
derers at large.” “Something like 900 murders are committed 
every year in the United States, says our New York correspondent, 
according to recent disclosures by a widely circulated weekly jour- 
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nal, 100,000 murderers are free, and 75,000 of them have never 
been inside a gaol. Some amusing instances are cited of the way 
in which the law is evaded. In one case a man escaped conviction 
for burglary because the indictment stated that six persons in- 
habited the house which he robbed, and the proof showed only five. 
In another case the Court dismissed the indictment because the 
word ‘ father’ had two ‘r’s’ in it. Another did the same because 
the letter ‘I’ was left out of ‘malice’; and still another because 
‘a’ was left out of ‘breast.’ But the worst case known is that 
where a Court allowed a criminal to escape because the indictment 
described the crime as being against the peace and dignity of State, 
instead of ‘the State.’ In Texas a man has been tried six times for 
the same murder. Four juries convicted him, and two disagreed. 
Three times he was sentenced to death, and once to 22 years in 
prison; but the Court of Appeal reversed the conviction every 
itime, and the prosecuting attorney at last gave up the case as 
hopeless.” 

How admirably the American Bar has learned the lesson of 
Legalist hair-splitting which our Bar taught its adepts. We read 
that Lord Denman first made his mark at the Bar by securing an 
acquittal in a famous case on the ground that a firm described in 
the indictment as “ proprietors of a silk and cotton lace manufac- 
tory” should have been described as “ proprietors of a silk and of 
a cotton lace manufactory,” it having been ascertained that they 
made both silk and cotton lace. In 1827, an English Judge 
quashed an inquisition for murder because it was referred to the 
jurors as “on their oaths,” instead of “on oath.” In 1841, Lord 
Cardigan was indicted for firing on Capt. Tucket in a duel. He 
was acquitted because the Captain’s Christian name was wrongly 
entered in the indictment. These instances establish the soli- 
darity of the legal systems on both sides of the Atlantic. Their 
defects are identical. If the developments of these defects in 
America have exceeded anything experienced here, it is owing to 
the fact that in their new surroundings an entirely novel concatena- 
tion of circumstances has combined to exploit them. 

With unerring intuition the unscrupulous commercialism of 
the New World, and the astute disaffection of India seized upon the 
besetting sin of our Bar and Bench. In both countries the Bar is 
reducing the Bench to a condition of partial paralysis. If equally 
disastrous results are not observed in Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, the explanation is simply because in those States, as at 
home, Legalism is always present, but the conditions do not hurry 
it into the malignant phase. No great Trusts manipulating preda- 
tory wealth place overwhelming temptations before members of the 
Bar, as in the United States. Nor is disaffection always ready to 
raise its head as in India. 
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Observe that no thanks are due to the law if circumstances in 
certain States do not put its weaknesses to a severe test. The 
divergence in results is one of degree, not of kind. It is indisput- 
able that when a Bench of Judges in London acquits a prisoner on 
appeal, who was convicted of a brutal murder because of an omis- 
sion, a purely technical omission, in the summing up of the Judge in 
first instance; moreover, when the Judges ostentatiously disclaim 
the interpretation of the acquittal as an admission of the prisoner’s 
innocence, then we are confronted with a piece of sheer Legalism 
which has the promise and potency of all the lawlessness, all the 
unpunished crime which threatens the fabric of society in the 
United States. 


SOME RESULTS OF LEGALISM. 


Evidence is accumulating in support of the view that there is 
increasing impatience of the legal subterfuge under which im- 
prisonment for debt—although nominally abolished—is still ter- 
ribly frequent. Sir George Jessel, one of our greatest Judges, 
maintained that the law should discriminate between debts, and 
classify them under distinct categories. There were debts, he 
maintained, with the recovery of which the State should have no- 
thing whatever to do. It is obvious that debts contracted for bor- 
rowed money at exorbitant interest; that debts contracted by 
weak and vain women for fascinating “confections,” round which 
they hover like moths round a candle, are in a different category 
from bills due to butcher and baker. It is time that the law 
recognized this fundamental distinction. | Several County Court 
Judges have recently called attention to the appalling frequency of 
cases of imprisonment for debt. 

To such an extent has technical formalism been carried in 
America recently that Mr. Roosevelt proposes that certain deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, when they are seen to suffer from this 
defect, should be made the subject of a popular vote. The sig- 
nificance of this suggestion will be apprehended when we remind 
our readers that the Supreme Court in America is above the legis- 
lature. It is the chief custodian of the Constitution, which is a 
definite and tangible instrument in the United States. Although 
Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal has the appearance of a counsel of de- 
spair, it has the encouraging feature that it leaves no doubt that 
the best minds in the country are appalled at the increase of un- 
punished crime. They are casting about for remedies against 
Legalism. The patient may yet be roused ; the parasite destroyed 
and health restored. But a severe struggle is indicated. Privilege 
and prerogative are well entrenched, and will offer a stout resistance. 
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We read in The Times, of January 17th, that there was some 
delay in the Central Criminal Court on the previous day owing to 
the absence of counsel for the defence in two cases. The Com- 
mon Serjeant said “ Counsel were neglecting their plain duty in not 
being present when their cases were to be tried; or, if they could 
not appear themselves, they should ask some other barrister to look 
after the interest of their clients. It is becoming a public 
scandal.” 

Our readers are probably aware that “in acting for a client a 
barrister undertakes a service; he does not enter into a contract.” 
So that the client has no redress for negligence or non-appearance, 
even if a heavy fee has been paid in advance. That is one of our 
Byzantinisms contrived exclusively in the interest of the Bar. 


IGNOTUS. 





THE BRIGHT SMILE OF THE 
MASTER. 


THE ELEMENT OF HUMOUR IN THE WORDS OF JESUS. 


TWICE we are told, in the New Testament, that Jesus wept. We 
do not have to be told that he often smiled and laughed. Mothers 
would not have been eager to have their children crowd up into the 
lap of one whose smile did not invite them. If this smile is borne 
in mind it will enlighten many a passage in the Gospel story that 
might otherwise seem dark. It must be remembered, if we are to 
understand some of the words which the Master is reported to have 
spoken ; for this smile of tenderness, so obvious in the incident of 
the children, sometimes appears just as evidently as a smile of 
merriment. 

After one has become conscious of this fact he marvels that 
the humour of our Lord has been, apparently, so little realised. 
But then, he remembers that for ages we have been accustomed to 
look at the life of Jesus through coloured glass—either the beauti- 
ful but sombre tints in the Church, or the almost dyspeptic green 
of the academic goggles. Perhaps it is time, therefore, to open 
the windows and look out through the clear air, or better to go out 
into the streets and fields, where the Son of Man gave His message. 

For He did not preach, primarily, to the type of men to whom 
most of the interpretation of His words has been left. His dis- 
courses were not generally confined to the restraints that belong to 
formal religious observance ; and far less were they directed to the 
often ridiculous seriousness of religious scholarship. They were 
addressed, rather, to the common crowd in the open air. 

They would have been best adapted to their purpose, there- 
fore, if they had contained the usual devices for holding the popular 
attention—little word pictures, interesting stories, and, above all, 
the humorous touches that relieve the mental strain and the emo- 
tional tension. If we look without prepossession to the contrary, 
we shall find all of these devices not infrequent ; and it will appear 
that the passages in which the smile of the Master should be re- 
membered have, sometimes, the prominence of the large letters on 
a map which are overlooked in too close observation of details. 
Toward some of these passages this discussion is directed. 
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But, before taking them up, it is well to remind ourselves that 
we can easily overlook the importance of the sense of humour in a 
well-rounded character. No one is intellectually perfect without 
it; and any theorem of the Perfect Man implies the corollary of 
the perfect wit. The keenest sense of humour goes with the 
clearest vision of the truth, because it is only as one has a good 
understanding of facts in their true proportions that he can suggest 
the disproportion which is the essence of the nidiculous. 

Thus, it often used to happen that the king’s jester was one 
of his wisest counsellors. The intellectual superiority of Shake- 
speare to Milton, is measured by the difference in their humour. 
Much of the value of Mark Twain’s wit depends upon his sure 
sense of ethical requirements ; Bret Harte’s charming humour shows 
a true understanding of the infinite worth of the human soul; Mr. 
Dooley’s reflections upon the problems of life manifest a consider- 
able philosophy; and underneath the bubbling hilarity of G. K. 
Chesterton there is a depth of clear truth. 

Of course, this splendid quality of mind, like everything else 
that is fine and high, can be easily perverted. We can laugh, if 
we will, with others, at eternal values like the marriage 
bond and the ultimate basis of morality; but such is the devil’s 
laughter in his everlasting denial of the good. It is hoarse and 
hollow, lacking all the sweetness of real humour, which has its 
origin in joy. 

But joy is an essential of the religion of Jesus, named by St. 
Paul as one of the fruits of the Spirit. Tribulation and the Cross, 
surely, are also essential, and yet the Apostle, enduring every tribu- 
lation, and thoroughly crucified to the world, counted his experience 
all joy. It is a distinct note wherever Christian faith is at its best. 
The gargoyles on the Churches, and the devils in the miracle plays, 
suggest that there may have been some spirituality in the days 
when Medizvalism was not a living death; and when St. Francis 
eagerly embraced Poverty as his bride, seeking to serve his Master 
in the hardest ways and in the most revolting places, all nature 
became one glad song. The modern clergyman is proverbial for 
his love of the humorous anecdote, and any portrait of Phillips 
Brooks is far too pale, if it do not bring out his almost boyish 
mirth. On the other hand, nothing accounts better for the gloom 
of Arnold’s poetry, and for the cheerlessness of George Eliot’s 
prose than the fact that those writers felt obliged to cast aside 
much of the richer content of the Gospel of Christ; but neither of 
these two can lay claim to any special depth of thought, and if 
humour be incompatible with depth, then Ecclesiasticus has no 
place in Hebrew wisdom, and Shakespeare is the shallowest of 
English minds. 
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It ought not to be hard, therefore, to think of Jesus of Naza- 
reth as a merry-hearted man. To do so no more destroys the 
suptemely important impression of Him as the Man of Sorrows 
than to think of the length of a solid removes the idea of its thick- 
ness. Humour was as necessary as sadness to the solidity of His 
human nature. 

His humour is obvious in His words. It may be found in 
various degrees of intensity, from the light turns of expression to 
explain which is to destroy their force, up to a clear instance of 
withering satire. In the first place, there are those impossible 
absurdities which combine, as it were, an American exaggeration 
with an Irish preposterousness. Such are the extravagant com- 
parisons suggesting camels going down men’s throats, or through 
the eyes of needles, and men with heavy planks in their eyes, 
trying to find invisible particles in the eyes of others. To imagine 
that Jesus did not feel such pictures to be so absurd as they are . 
does not make for the best quality of reverence. He knew that 
they were not beautiful; He knew that they were unthinkable ; 
but He rightly felt that they were very apt illustrations of the 
spiritual anomalies against which He preached. He used these 
absurdities with deliberate wisdom as best calculated to give the 
popular mind a grasp of the profound doctrines that He taught. 
The enormities of Mammon-worship and Pharisaism cannot be 
exaggerated, and a sense of humour can best illustrate what these 
impossibilities in the Kingdom of Heaven wuld resemble in the 
physical world. We lose much if we forget the smile that accom- 
panies such utterances. 

Along with these violently absurd, though, for their purpose, 
thoroughly appropriate illustrations, go the suggestions of actions 
of which, though they are imaginable, we cannot think seriously. 
The picture of one blind man leading another into the ditch is 
intended to create a smile, just as is that of a man putting a 
lighted candle under a bed or under a measure. Why not also the 
idea of a father’s giving stones and snakes to his hungry children? 

To be sure, none of these sayings is of the richest kind of 
humour, but taken in connection with the profound lessons that 
they help to convey, they lighten as nothing else could a great bur- 
den of thought. They have the power to reach minds unused to 
intellectual discipline. They touch the common people effectively. 

Consider, for example, the illustration of the blind leading the 
blind, and both falling into the ditch. It is a picture that could 
have but one effect upon a crowd of simple folk—particularly an 
Oriental crowd. Nor will it be wholly lost on anyone who retains. 
something of the saving childlikeness. Little touches of this kind,. 
in themselves, show that the profound mind of Jesus did not ex- 
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press itself with laboured heaviness ; but there is, in many of His 
sayings, a more subtle humour than that in the examples already 
given. 
For instance, the close of the passage concerning anger in the 
Sermon on the Mount contains a hearty laugh at the expense of 
the prison system: “Agree with thine adversary quickly whilst 
thou art in the way with him; lest at any time the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, 
and thou be cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt 
by no means come out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing.” At first, this advice seems like one of Poor Richard’s 
tawdry precepts for the expedient virtue. But the “ Verily, I say 
unto thee: Thou shalt by no means come out thence till thou hast 
paid the uttermost farthing,’ is keen ridicule of the legal pro- 
cesses for settling the debtor’s claim. The words “uttermost far- 
thing” suggest how vastly much more than the last cent. that is 
due must be paid to the representatives of the law—particularly the 
jailer—in getting out of legal difficulties. 

Again, there is almost certainly a humorous intent in the 
Master’s remarks to the lawyer, who asked how he might attain 
eternal life. He begins his answer with a question: “What is 
written in the law? How readest thou?” and the lawyer gives the 
best answer possible under the circumstances: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself.” Then Jesus, 
with a smile, replies: “Thou hast answered right: this do and 
thou shalt live,” as if the most difficult task in the world were a 
perfectly simple matter. In His mind all the time is the thought, 
so essential to St. Paul, of the utter helplessness of the law to 
create life in accordance with its own provisions. No wonder the 
lawyer wanted “to justify himself!” 

Another saying, the nature of which is unmistakable, is our 
Lord’s searching criticism of those who had found fault with John 
the Baptist because he was ascetic, and then frowned upon Him 
Himself because he was not ascetic. The picture of the children 
playing wedding and funeral in the market-place, as representing 
their attitude is humorous in itself: “Whereunto shall I liken 
men of this generation, and to what are they like? They are like 
unto children sitting in the market-place, and calling one to an- 
other, and saying, We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; 
we have mourned unto you, and ye have not wept. For John the 
Baptist came neither eating bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, 
He hath a devil. The Son of Man is come eating and drinking ; 
and ye say, Behold a gluttonous man and a winebibber.” But 
the climax comes in the closing sarcasm. “And (not du?) wisdom 
is justified of all her children.” 


« 
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A similar spirit in the Master is shown in the Fourth Gospel, 
making one of those striking similarities, that underlie the obvious 
surface differences between this Gospel and the other three. It is 
in the passage in which Nicodemus questions Jesus in regard to 
spiritual truth, and says, in wonder at the doctrine which he hears 
now for the first time, “ How can these things be?” The response 
to this question can be interpreted only in one way—particularly 
if we remember that the idea of the Jews in the Fourth Gospel 
almost always suggests spiritual inadequacy. “ Art thou a master 
of Israel, and knowest not these things?” is not a question of 
surprise; it is a humorous way of expressing what was to our 
Lord an obvious fact. 

The light play of wit in the passages here suggested once 
became intensified into a most biting sarcasm—not against an in- 
dividual person, but against a wrong way of life. No more tho- 
roughly annihilating satire was ever composed than the picture of 
the Pharisee in the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican; and 
the essence of the satire lies in the few words with which the 
Pharisee begins his prayer: “God, I thank thee that I am not as 
other men.” This pithy witticism gives an interpretation of the 
spirit of Pharisaism that could not be improved in volumes on the 
same subject; it has eternal value in heaping damning ridicule 
upon a religious attitude that is for ever re-appearing. The 
withering sarcasm is justified because that against which it is 
directed has absolutely nothing that may be said in its favour. 

But the humour of Our Lord is generally kindly and sweet ; 
and no better instance of it can be found than the story of the 
Syrophenician woman. Here is sarcasm once more, but it is 
uttered in the kindliest spirit. They are in the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon, and the stranger comes asking that her daughter may 
be healed. The disciples, looking upon the woman as a Gentile 
dog, say, “Send her away, for she crieth after us.” But Jesus 
receives her with the remarkable words, which have fared badly at 
the hands of almost all translators, from Jerome to the last revisors 
when they are rendered: “It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread and cast it to the dogs.” 

Here is one of those passages, not so common as the com- 
mentaries would make us believe, in which shades of meaning in 
Scripture words are extremely important. Untold effort has been 
wasted over the refined interpretation of forms of words that were 
used with very little precision by the original writers, and yet here 
is a word whose striking form has been practically ignored, al- 
though it is the key to the real feeling of the whole passage. 
Pious scholars, apparently, have hastened by the passage, little 
relishing words of the Master that seem to call the Gentiles “dogs.” 
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But as a matter of fact He did not say “dogs”; the word used is 
a Greek diminutive, meaning /i¢#/e dog—a word differing as much 
from dog as kitten differs from cat. 


This particular form occurs nowhere in all the Greek Scrip- 
tures, Old Testament and Apocrypha included, except in the pre- 
sent passage, and it should have attracted more notice from those 
who are supposed to examine closely every letter in the texts. Here 
it makes an essential difference, for to think of a fluffy, sprawling 
puppy gives an absolutely different impression than the mere idea 
of a dog. This diminutive is used here with a double purpose ; 
for Jesus wants to rebuke the sectarian narrowness of His disciples, 
and at the same time to receive the woman with the utmost kind- 
ness. With the tenderest smile on His face He says. “It is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to the little dogs.” 
The inference being, of course, that if the mother is a Gentile dog 
the child must be a winsome little dog. 

The mother instantly caught the spirit in which our Lord 
spoke, and confident in His assuring smile, she made bold to answer 
in the same vein, even venturing to add to the discomfiture of the 
disciples. She did not look upon her little girl as a dog, and to 
think of the Jew, in that day of his decline, as master of the 
peoples around him was laughable; so that there can be but one 
meaning to her answer: “Truth, Lord, and yet the little dogs 
eat of the crumbs that fall from their master’s table.” It was an 
answer so satisfactory to Him that, pleased beyond measure at 
being understood, He exclaimed, “O woman, great is thy faith.” 


The frequent, perhaps general, misunderstanding of this pas- 
sage, shows how important it is to remember the trait of Jesus herein 
illustrated when reading His words. If it were better remembered, 
such difficulties would not arise as have been needlessly created in 
regard to the parable of the Unjust Steward. When we see the 
humour of the Man who taught righteousness by holding up the 
wicked as examples to be followed—when we see the fun in the 
words, “ And the lord commended the unjust steward because he 
had done wisely,” we are better able to learn of Him. 


But, as is the case with every attractive theory, we can easily 
go too far with the idea of Our Lord’s humour. It is tempting, 
but probably not correct, to use the theory in interpreting His 
answer to the Sadducees’ question as to the resurrection of the 
dead: “I am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob. God is not the God of the dead, but of the living”; 
because, as an argument, it makes no appeal to our minds. But we 
cannot expect the humour of the Master to be the key to every 
difficulty in understanding His words. 
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And yet the remembrance of it will remove many problems. 
There is no danger that the modern world will take any too liter- 
ally the essential ideas of Jesus as to righteousness, such as the 
deceitfulness of riches, passive resistance, and self-sacrifice ; but 
there is great danger that it will, with its scientific accuracy, wholly 
misconceive the spirit underlying some of His words. For we 
cannot have failed to notice the common critical stupidity that finds 
fault with our Lord for teaching righteousness for the sake of 
reward, although the quotations that they use in urging their point 
are taken from the Sermon on the Mount—the very source of all 
their ideas as to righteousness for itself. It is essential to remem- 
ber that the words of the Master are not used with mathematical 
precision. 

But it is only the dull mind that can imagine that His humour 
takes anything from the value of what He has said. For nothing 
so proves a man’s confidence in the reality of his message as his 
joy in it—joy that irradiates in mirth. It is Our Lord’s close in- 
timacy with eternal fact that leads Him to laugh at the world’s 
distortions of truth. 


HAROLD SIDNEY BREWSTER 





THE DIALOGUE OF LAND AND SEA. 


Land. 


Tell me, O waves of restless boist’rous Sea, 

Why in thine angry foaming breaks on me 

Thy wrath—the fury of a wild design, 

To overthrow the bounds of nature’s line, 
Chafing my bulwarks fair? 


Wilt hear me then, and from thy solemn stand 

Confuse not reason, as thy shifting sand 

Becomes the sport of ev’ry rippling wave, 

To know why Neptune by his will may save 
What thou cans’t not repair? 


Then as I tender thee the playful task 
And grant my relics to thy use at last, 
Counsel I pray thee take lest thou destroy 
A lasting beauty by a false alloy— 

Chaos for order cast. 


What’er is weak and cannot stand fair test, 

And only lives because it is at rest, 

Knows no reliance, power or defence, 

And deems the work of others mere pretence— 
An echo of the past. 


Impulse and haste may not true wisdom prove, 

Nor fretfulness stability remove ; 

Energy works evil when misapplied ; 

So when fair reason’s voice has not been tried 
Activity’s in vain. 





Dialogue of Land and Sea. 


Surely a mental bias in thee rules, 
Thou seems’t like one whose attitude befools 
The kindest acts that Providence bestows, 
As if a traitor turned, who only knows 

The meaning of self pain. 


Why mock me thus and dash upon my brow, 
As tho’ revengeful of some broken vow 
The Furies on a new born victim spent 
An anger’d spitefulness in full consent 

Of their infernal host. 


Forget’st thou, then, that life comes with my tide 
To bear thee food upon my billows wide? 
Dost know thy creatures greedily assail 
My very depths, nor do they ever fail 
A recompense to boast? 


The tortures of thy vengeance, too, I know ; 
What seeds of fell disaster thou dost sow ; 
The homes and hopes thou crushest in a night 
And seem’st to glory in the painful sight 

Of widowhood forlorn. 


Why this display of seeming paradox, 

Whilst all that’s high or low in nature mocks 

Thy vain presumption, ignorance bereft 

Of e’en the light that Charity has left 
Thine own misdeeds to mourn. 


Disaster, tribulation live with me 
A chastisement to serve, and make man free, 
That he may use the bounty of my fields 
And ev’ry virtue that pure spirit yields 

From Providence Divine. 
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From my expanse so vast, by God’s decree 

I send thee mists for thy fertility: 

Nor grain nor flow’r could ever bless thy side 

Without the flood and ebbing of my tide 
Making my vigour thine. 


Uncertain is thy hand; thy shifting wind 
Begot of Typhon’s vacillating mind 
Is reft of reason, devastating all 
That loving labour, duty, can recall 
To those who live by toil. 


I heard thee thunder, saw thee rent one morn— 

The sport of demons—from thyself fresh torn, 

Forming abysses, cruel graves for men, 

Then closed again without a voic'd Amen: 
What blot upon thy soil! 


I do not dream: I felt thy crushing hand, 

The fiendish rushing of thy wat’ry brand, 

As roaring with a hellish mission fill’d 

Thou rose on high and laughed to scorn the kill’d— 
What glory thou dids’t earn! 


Did’st thou but know the meaning of my crime, 
And how a virtue patiently with time 
Awaits its own reward, then would’st thou see 
How seeming evil in eternity 

Will to our glory turn. 


Hark! Stay! What strains celestial greet my ear; 
Wafting across thy depths dost thou not hear 
Angelic voices chanting hymns of peace 
Bidding contention, envious strife to cease 

Forever and be still? 





Dialogue of Land and Sea. 


Then, Sister Land, let’s tune our hearts to those 
Who would their sanctity on us impose, 


Dispel the gloom which mystifies the soul, 
That so together we might reach the goal— 
Fulfil creation’s will. 


Land and Sea (together)— 


Hail to the mighty laws which Nature gives ; 

Glory to her who by resistance lives ; 

Mighty her ways by evolution wrought. 

Brave are the lives whose freedom she has sought 
Through wisdom, faith and love. 


G. WALTER STEEVES. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


Most authorities are agreed as to the causes of the formidable 
wave of industrial unrest, that is at present breaking over the 
country. Put in a nutshell, they amount to this, that while our 
trade has been progressing by leaps and bounds, while the returns 
indicate a phenomenal prosperity, wages have remained stationary, 
and their purchasing power has actually diminished owing to the 
universal rise in the cost of living. This last cannot, as Tariff Re- 
formers are wont to do, be laid at the door of the present Government, 
or of our Free Trade policy. It is part of a universal process, due 
partly to meteorological, and partly to obscure economic causes, 
that has, indeed, affected Protectionist countries to an even severer 
degree than our own. 

This is, indeed, the root of the whole matter. Any increase 
in the cost of living inevitably entails a general rise in prices over 
the whole field of production. Thus, the enormous increase in 
value of our overseas trade cannot all be taken to represent an 
actual increase in work done; part of it represents inflated prices. 
Of course, no one denies that there has been a real development, 
as well as a fictitious one; the low figures of unemployment ade- 
quately demonstrate that. But here again the general rise in 
prices, affecting the masters and the cost of production, has 
operated to narrow down the margin of profits from which any 
advance in wages would have to proceed. 

There are all important considerations which the Socialist and 
the strike agitator have been apt to overlook. They have bluntly 
declared the right of the workers to share in the trade advance 
indicated in the Board of Trade returns, without examining whether 
that advance is not in a large degree fictitious as far as profits are 
concerned. 

On the other hand, the masters have deliberately shut their 
eyes and ears to the fact that in so far as there was a genuine rise 
in profits, the workers were entitled to share in it. The revenue 
returns for 1911 show that there has been such a rise, though a 
much smaller one than a cursory glance at trade returns would 
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have led one to expect. This balance of profits has in most places 
been coolly pocketed by the employers. That the men should 
object was more than natural; it was inevitable. 

Had they confined themselves to this objection, the almost 
unanimous opinion of the country would have been at their back, 
ready to lend its moral weight to their demands. There is little 
doubt that this was, and is, the course favoured by the saner Trade 
Union leaders. But a spirit of reckless irresponsibility seems of 
late to be the inspiring force of the newer leaders. In the cotton 
trade, and in the mining industry, the men have, under their guid- 
ance, spoiled an admirable cause by introducing issues totally irrele- 
vant to it, and on which they are entirely in the wrong. Whereas 
in both these industries the men ought to be at present engaged 
in a righteous struggle for their fair share of increased profits, they 
are in the one case assaulting a fundamental principle of social and 
political liberty, and in the other attempting to force a scheme of 
wages on the employers and on themselves that violates every law 
of economics and of commonsense. 

The Minimum Wage is the grossest political imposture of our 
time, for there never yet was a minimum wage established that did 
not speedily become a maximum wage, enriching the shirker at the 
expense of the worker, the dullard at the expense of the skilled 
and intelligent artisan. Moreover, the minimum wage postulates a 
rigid, cast-iron organisation in an industry that would render com- 
petition with the foreigner impossible upon anything like equal 
terms. 

It is to be hoped that Sir George Askwith, and in the last 
instance the Government, will succeed in pacifying these warring 
elements in the field of industry. 


HOME RULE. 


The Unionist tearing and raging campaign has begun with- 
out waiting to see what the Irish scheme of the Government is to 
be. Moreover, the die-hard spirit has made an early appearance 
in the Unionist camp; the campaign, as far as Ulster is concerned, 
at least, is far more directed to show what will happen in the last 
ditch than to obviate being driven into the said last ditch. The 
most instructive feature, so far, has been the exposure of the real 
kind of loyalty of the Ultra-Loyalists ; it is going to take the form 
of bearing arms against an Act passed by Parliament, sanctioned 
by the Sovereign, and entitled for its enforcement to rely on the 
military and naval forces of the Crown. A Provisional Govern- 
ment is to be formed in Ulster, and the chief of this audacious 
campaign of treason is a law officer of the last Unionist Govern- 
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ment. We are not among those who dismiss the movement as 
mere bluff; we do not profess to understand the motives of the 
leaders, but whatever their real intentions may be, they are playing 
with fire, for under their inflammatory guidance the Orange rank 
and file has come to be in deadly earnest. So far the Government 
has very wisely ignored the petulant treason of Sir Edward Car- 
son, the time may come soon when to ignore it much longer 
would cease to be wisdom, and would be taken as weakness. Had 
Charles Stewart Parnell done and said the things done and said by 
Sir Edward €arson, he would have been justly arraigned for High 
Treason. But, then, Parnell was a leader with a whole nation at 
his back, whereas Sir Edward Carson is merely the very foolish 
tool of a faction of fanatics. 

One point has emerged clearly from the mass of serious dis- 
cussion on Home Rule; the point, namely, of whether Ireland is 
to have control over the customs, and be at liberty to set up a 
tariff. That Liberal publicists should have found the question 
worthy of serious discussion is, in itself remarkable. Incidentally, 
it shows a very poor understanding of the situation of the Liberal 
party. Apart altogether from the fact that fiscal autonomy goes 
further than ever Mr. Gladstone contemplated, and certainly much 
further than the average Liberal would sanction, it would be an 
inconceivable act of treachery for a Government pledged to Free 
Trade to give fiscal autonomy to any part of the Kingdom for the 
avowed purpose of setting up Tariff Reform. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


While at home strikes, the Irish problem, the Ministerial dif- 
ferences on Women’s Suffrage, and the slump in Liberal electoral 
values, owing to the Insurance Bill, do not make for a very pleasing 
picture, the situation abroad seems to call for yet blacker and more 
ominous colours. 

Whatever the Morocco settlement has settled, it has not 
settled the antagonism between Germany, on the one hand, 
and Britain and France on the other. In a recent number of this 
Review we hinted at this probability, and at its cause. The crisis 
in the summer was no more a Moroccan crisis than the cause of 
the war of 1870 was a Spanish crisis. The colonial aspect was 
secondary—a mere cloak for the European aspect. In short, it 
was not the Moroccan question that brought us to the verge of 
war, it was the German question. That is what the Daily News 
and the Nation persistently ignore in their hysterical shrieks for 
the dismissal of Sir Edward Grey; happily no one attaches the 
slightest importance to the opinions of either the Nation or the 
Daily News on questions of foreign policy. 
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Three new facts have given point to the seriousness of the 
international situation. The British Government has shown its 
keen realisation of the peril by sending its freshest brain, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, to the Admiralty, and carrying through some 
radical reforms in the Navy commands. The German elections 
have resulted in an accession of strength to the Socialists, which, 
while not enabling them to impose their will on the house, will 
make them sufficiently powerful to unwittingly act as a temptation 
to the Government to embark on foreign adventure as a diversion. 

In France, the tenebrous private negotiations of M. Caillaux 
and his pro-German friends, were neatly exposed by the arch- 
destroyer of Ministries, M. Clémenceau. It is a pity for France 
that M. Delcassé and M. Clémenceau, her two strongest men, can- 
not agree. The combination that has evolved from the crisis is an 
extraordinarily strong one, however; it might be called a “ cabinet 
de concentration nationale”; it contains half a dozen men who 
have been, or might be, Premiers—Briand, Millerand, Poincaré, 
Bourgeois, Delcassé. It is emphatically the sort of Government 
that will stand no nonsense from Berlin. The French nation is to 
be congratulated, not only on its firm self-possession during the 
grave war-crisis in the summer, but upon its dignity and excellent 
sense throughout the delicate and difficult political crisis it brought 
about. 

“ VINDEX.” 











Fesrvary. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Our old friend, the Logic of the Schools, the old Aristotelian 
Logic, has been “in a bad way” for some time. Bacon pronounced 
it “more hurtful than useful.” And, though it “is still the subject 
of formal teaching and examination in every University in the 
world,” here comes a critic—a practising physician, too, forsooth !— 
who, in a massive, carefully detailed book, entitled “ A New Logic,”! 
tells us that, as to the old Logic, 

“in spite of its immense prestige; in spite of the professed 

allegiance of innumerable eminent men; in spite of its pro- 

minence in every University ; its position is undermined... . 

Its very exponents, in commending it to their readers, adopt an 

apologetic tone. Those who have been through the mill. . . 

privately deride and condemn it. Its very professors . . . ad- 

mit the errors and imperrections. . . Without being formai'y 
attacked, it is crumbling into ruin, and losing its hold upon the 
minds of men.” 
Dr. Mercier is now, for the first time, attacking it all along the 
line. Naturally, he expects no mercy from the professed logician 
whose “most sacred dogmas” he is here disputing, and holding 
“his most revered authorities” “up to derision.” However, if the 
professed logician would attack him in return with no weapons but 
“those that are in the arsenal of Traditional Logic,” he “should 
rest in the complacent security of a modern battleship attacked by 
bows and arrows.” This is a sufficiently keen shaft; but the 
worthy doctor sends forth a still keener one when he adds that “no 
logician reasons syllogistically except in the formal argument with 
which he illustrates the syllogism, and the arrows that pierce me 
will be winged with feathers plucked from my own logical tail.” 
We should more than fill up the space at our disposal here by the 
mere enumeration of the alleged faults of the existing Systems of 
Logic. We can give only a random selection. Only Spencer— 
1. “A New Logic.” By Charles Mercier, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., Phy- 
sician for Mental Diseases at Charing Cross Hospital, Examiner in Mental 


Diseases and Physiology, Univ. of London, Author of “Criminal Responsi- 
bility,” etc., etc. London: Heinemann. 
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who was not a logician—has recognised that logical processes are 
not two, but three, and has admitted Analogy, properly so-called, 
to a place among reasoning processes. Only Hamilton—and he 
incompletely—has recognised that “ Deduction has no function ex- 
cept to explicate the implications of propositions.” In Traditional 
Logic, in Inductive Logic, and in Modern [Hegelian] Logic—which 
Dr. Mercier candidly admits that he does not understand—“ Deduc- 
tion, Induction, and Analogy, are all muddled up together, and 
endless confusion results.” The old “Logic analyses the proposi- 
tions into its constituents; and analyses it wrongly.” Just once 
more. “Of the vast field of Empirical reasoning; of the solution 
of Problems; of Hypothesis and Conjecture; Traditional Logic 
knows nothing. Inductive Logic confuses Empirical reasoning 
with Inference, with Generalisation, and with Analogy, and so does 
Modern Logic.” The volume falls into four Books. The first 
deals, in a dozen closely argued chapters, with the Proposition, its 
nature, meaning, kinds, constituents, the “ratio” (the author’s sub- 
stitute for copula), terms, new doctrine of quantity, etc. Book IL. 
expounds Empirical Reasoning, including the indirect appeal to 
experience and imperfect induction. In Book III. we come upon 
the author’s new treatment of Inference or Deduction, the method 
of explication. Book IV. opens with Analogy, and includes two 
chapters on fallacies. The work is one of the most readable books 
of the kind we have ever had in our hands. We confess to a 
general agreement with the author; and as we turned over the 
interesting pages, we felt that our orthodox logicians were being 
subjected to a severe and crushing cross-examination. 

Our next book is an equally revolutionary one in intention ; 
as to whether it is as destructive in argument there will be different 
opinions among our Kantian friends. The full title is “Critique 
of Pure Kant; or A Real Realism versus A Fictitious Idealism ; 
in a Word, The Bubble and Monstrosity of the Kantian Meta- 
physic.”2 Some time ago, the same author sent us his small work 
on “The Hundredth Century Philosophy,” to the exposition of 
which philosophy the new work appears to be a contribution. Start- 
ing from the proposition that— 

“on the truth or falsity of the doctrine of our perception of an 

outlying world absolute, hinges primarily the validity of the 

whole Kantian transcendental zsthetic, and even metaphysic,” 
and not “as some are prone to suggest, on the possibility of 
knowledge independent of (sensuous) experience,” 

the author attempts to demonstrate the existence of an “ external 


2. “Critique of Pure Kant; or a Real Realism versus A _ Fictitious 
Idealism.”” By Charles Kirkland Wheeler. Boston, U.S.: The Arakelyan 
Press. 
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world absolute.” Kant’s “phenomena” doctrine is a fiction. Our 
author also gives us a demonstration of “Space and Time as Ex- 
ternal and Absolute.” Among the chapters is one on “The Be- 
wilderment and Error of Kant’s A griori Intuition, His Total Be- 
wilderment and Error at a Climax.” And in answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What in the light of it all, is to be said of Kant ?” he replies: 
“Why, nothing less of him as a philosopher than that he was 
the greatest romancer, whether in philosophy or out of it, that 
ever lived; that, for assumption, pure, raw, rank assumption, 
for sky-rocketing, contradiction, enigma, jugglery, puerility, 
and grotesque absurdity, he was certainly past grand-master 
of all of his guild, though others, Hegel for example, may 
follow him a close second.” 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Wheeler has adopted a style that in 
many places is excruciatingly tortuous and obscure; and that he 
manages to give his books the appearance of being the works of a 
crank. There is much in his “Critique of Pure Kant” which de- 
serves serious attention, and which it would be very difficult to 
refute. The author often speaks out—we wish we could say always 
in plain English—what very many students must have thought. 
Readers of the article on “ Property,” in the January issue of 
this Review, will be interested in learning that the author of that 
article, Mr. Edgar Walford Martin, has recently sent out a useful 
little book, entitled “ The Home and the Child.”3 In half-a-dozen 
chapters, Mr. Martin treats of “Ideals,” “Parents,” “The Child’s 
Training, “ The Child’s Religion,” “Other Influences,” and “A 
Word for the Servant.” Though the author’s theologically ortho- 
dox—but by no means bigoted—standpoint will enhance the 
value of the book to many readers, a little change of terminology 
will easily suffice to accommodate its teaching to those who ap- 
proach it from the purely ethical standpoint. We are quite in 
agreement with the general views of the author, some of which 
are of special value. Mr. Martin insists that the primary object 
of a home is the rearing of children ; that the most valuable gift we 
can confer on our children is that of character ; that much mischief 
is done by the lack of sympathy and in-touch-ness on the part of 
parents towards children; that there is no glory to a woman like 
that of motherhood; that our hope of salvation as a family, and 
as a State, lies in the production of girls truly fitted for mother- 
hood; that the father’s duty of child-training should not be sacri- 
ficed to the business of money-making; that children should not 
be punished by making them do things which they ought to love to 
do—go to bed early, learning passages of Scripture, etc., etc. The 


3. “The Home and the Child.” By Edgar Walford Martin. London: 
George Allen and Co., Ltd. 
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chapter on “The Child’s Religion” is specially wholesome—the 
author protests against “allowing the child to receive conventional 
religious teaching in the conventional way”; and he very wisely 
objects to employing children in carrying collecting cards, deliver- 
ing circulars of church meetings, and in taking part in church 
bazaars. “Are we to suppose that the young girls who help at 
our bazaars are called there in pureness of motive?” If the sug- 
gestions in the chapter entitled “A Word for the Servant” were 
generally carried out, many households would undergo considerable 
reform. . 

We confess to having taken up “ The Religion and Ethics of 
Tolstoy,”4 by the Rev. A. H. Craufurd, with some misgiving, al- 
though the author is a litterateur of distinction. It seemed to us 
that there could be little that was fresh to be said on the subject 
of this monograph. Tolstoy died less than a year ago, yet a whole 
literature is springing up about him, who, for at least a quarter of 
a century, was the most discussed writer in Europe. According to 
Mr. Craufurd, “ Tolstoy’s religion was a kind of mixture of Social- 
ism, asceticism, and mysticism, with a slight tincture of Stoicism.” 
He wavered between Unitarianism and a vague Pantheism, based 
morality on the Son of God, whose divinity he denied the more he 
believed in his moral infallibility. Tolstoy had a sudden convic- 
tion that the Sermon on the Mount should be applied literally to 
every phase of human life. He held the curious opinion that art 
cannot be of the highest kind unless it appeals at once to the whole 
human race. In the present state of education, art cannot be 
quite so democratic as the sage of Yasnaya Polyana wished it to 
be. These essays are not only eminently readable, but are, in a 
high degree, illuminative, and the whole form a notable addition to 
Tolstoyan literature. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“The League of the Triangle,”1 ty Mr. Lester Lurgan, is a 
highly sensational story, which opens tamely enough at a Cannes 
hotel, when Norah and Betty Milligan are awaiting with mild ex- 
citement the arrival of a new guest in the shape of a young Ameri- 
can millionaire, whose patronymic, McAndrews, hardly suggests 
that he is half-Italian. Paul McAndrews and pretty Betty fall in 
love at first sight, and are soon engaged. Then Francesca Romoli, 
a cousin whose father is the chief of a most dangerous band of 

4. “The Religion and Ethics of Tolstoy.” By the Rev. Alexander H. Craufurd. 


M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1. ‘ The League of the Triangle.” By Lester Lurgan. London: Greening & Co. 
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poisoners, lures Paul to her home, fascinates him with her beauty, 
and, for a while, at least, apparently lends herself to 
her father’s scheme for his undoing. The scene shifts abruptly to 
a castle on the Cornish coast. There is, however, a traitor among 
the gang, and he is bought by American gold. The Milligans, 
therefore, learn where Paul is imprisoned, and follow him. The 
tragedies that mark the close of the story, especially the scene in 
which the traitor poisons the gang at a Sardanapalian banquet, are 
told with such vraisemblance that one forgets the glaring improba- 
bility of the plot. Some love-making relieves the gloom of the 
concluding chapters. 


Miss Zoe Procter, whose intimate acquaintance with the now 
classical writings of the late Mrs. Craigie was revealed in “Life 
and To-morrow,” has now compiled with equal felicity “ John Oliver 
Hobbes’ Birthday Book.”2 As an epigrammatist, Mrs. Craigie had 
no rival among her contemporaries, and, in point of depth, was in- 
finitely superior to La Rochefoucauld, and others of his school. 
Her profound knowledge of human nature, gathered largely from 
observation, yet more by sure intuition, is displayed in Miss Proc- 
ter’s collection of her terse and mordant epigrams. The book is 
illustrated with views of the author’s home in the Isle of Wight, 
and her portrait after Mr. Drury’s memorial plaque. 


“The Red Fleur-de-lys,”3 by Miss May Wynne, differs in two 
respects from other novels dealing with the French Revolution ; in 
the first place, the scenes are laid in Provence ; secondly, the prin- 
cipal villain, de Ribas, belongs to the “ White Terror,” a band of 
aristocrats who, infuriated by the crimes of the Revolutionaries, 
become ruthless avengers of their murdered kinsfolk, assassinating 
impartially the guilty and the innocent on the merest suspicion. 
The plot is delightfully simple; the Comte de Liniére, whose 
chateau lies not far from Avignon, had taken a paternal interest in 
his tenantry, and was consequently immune from molestation in 
person and property. His niece, Roseleine, was likewise generally 
beloved. De Ribas, a profligate whom she loathed, pestered her 
with his attentions, and, when her Irish cousin, Dermot O’Mara, 
came on the scene and quickly won her heart, schemed to get him 
guillotined as an aristocrat. How nearly he succeeded in carrying 
out his nefarious purpose we must, in fairness to the author, leave 
our readers to judge. Lolo la Folle, whose mind had become un- 
hinged by the horrors she had witnessed, is the most pathetic 
figure in this thrilling and well-told story. 


2. ‘John Oliver Hobbes’ Birthday Book.” Edited by Zoe Procter. London: T. 


Fisher Unwin. 
3. ‘ The Red Fleur-de-lys,”” By May Wynne. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 
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POETRY. 


Ethel Archer dedicates the slender volume of verse which she 
has called “ The Whirlpool,”! to “that secluded little world of white 
which gathers round ‘ The Equinox ’”—a society publishing works 
dealing with the occult. Certain poems—more particularly “The 
Song Virginal” (“To the Great One of the Night of Time”) may 
be intelligible to the initiate, but certainly to none other. Moralists 
with no pretensions to severity will frown at the sentiments con- 
veyed in the poem “ To Lilith ” :— 


“Mother of Evil and Sin yet to be, 

Fount of Iniquity deep as the sea, 

Fairer than mortals, than mortals more free, 
Mother of Wickedness, hearken to me.” 


Again :— 
“What is iniquity? What, but a name! 
Since I have followed thee naught is the same. 
Love knows no barrier; Love knows no shame— 
All is enveloped in rose-coloured flame!” 


The whole poem seems suggested by Swinburne’s 
“Come down and redeem us from virtue, 
Our Lady of Pain.” 


“ Reverie,” “Midsummer Morn,” and “Sleep,” are really beautiful 
poems, which serve to show that the author is capable of writing 
something immeasurably superior to the stuff we have quoted 


Mr. Marcus S. C. Richards’ output of poetry is simply amaz- 
ing: his verses outnumber Tennyson’s, and, reckoned by a linear 
standard, cannot, on a rough calculation, fall very far short of Swin- 
burne’s. “Reflected Radiance”? constitutes his twenty-first volume 
and attests either his popularity as a poet or the length of his 
purse. He seldom varies his themes, and neither soars above nor 
sinks below a certain level which few minor poets contrive to reach, 
far less to maintain. Moreover, his sane outlook on life changes 
not with the changing years. Aviation perplexes him, as it per- 
plexes most of us, who, in view of its probable developments and 
applications, cannot regard it as an unmixed blessing. Mr. Richards 
devotes three poems to the subject, entitled, respectively, “ A Ves- 
per Complaint,” “A Matin Musing,” and “A Mid-day Imagining.” 


1. ‘* The Whirlpool.” A > Archer. London: Wieland & Co. 
2. ‘* Reflected By Marcus S. C. Richards. London: J. Baker & 
n. 
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We quote a single stanza from the second of these :— 
“Man, the upward turning, 
Born to gaze above— 
Man, the skyward gazing, 
Heir of Truth and Love— 
Should he only linger 
Nor attempt to fly 
When a heavenly finger 
Pointing, bids him try? 
Even the appalling possibilities of aviation, so brillantly set forth 
in Mgr. Benson’s “ Lord of the World,” fails to shake his persistent 
optimism. In conclusion, we tender our thanks to Mr. Richards 
for his latest volume of agreeable verses. 

In “ The Overture and Other Poems,”8 Professor J. B. Fletcher 
(whose “ Religion of Beauty in Woman,” has not received on this 
side of the Atlantic the attention it deserves), ranges from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe. The title-poem is a one-act tragedy, 
in which a musician, whilst playing an Isolde and Tristan overture, 
hears his wife avow her love to the composer, whom he had helped 
“in his bitter need.” A duel is arranged for the morrow, and in it 
the heart-broken man determines to sacrifice his life to save his 
wife’s honour. The atmosphere of the scene, in which every word 
tells, is highly charged with emotions. “Sky Children” is remi- 
niscent of Francis Thompson, and “ Lilith, Mother of Sin,” though 
avowedly suggested by Goethe, shows the influence of D. G. Ros- 
setti. As a translator of Petrarch, Guido Cavalcanti, and other old 
Italian poets, Mr. Fletcher is at his best. We quote, as an example 
of his deftness, the opening stanza of “La Brunettina mia,” ren- 
dered after Poliziano :— 

My little nut-brown maiden, 

When the clear spring plashes, 

Her face each morning washes 
And tranquil breast.” 


“Truce of God” will be thought by many daring to the verge of 
blasphemy. “Land of Desire laid Desolate,’ is, after “Ransom,” 
the most characteristic poem in the valume. In “First and Last 
Things,” the author attacks Mr. H. G. Wells on his smug com- 
placency in materialism—a creed which holds out no hope of 
compensation for the unsuccessful in this life. Professor J. B. 
Fletcher has produced a very promising collection of verse. 


3. “The Overture, and Other Poems.” By Jefferson Butler Fletcher. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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